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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T does not appear even yet to be realized that 
] caring the present month a scheme will be sub- 

mitted to Parliament for the Charing Cross 
Bridge and its approaches which, if it is carried 
out, will make London a laughing-stock to all 
the architects and town-planners of Europe and 
America. It will be in such a form that amend- 
ment is impossible; the project must be accepted 
or dismissed, and the present intention of the 
three authorities concerned, the Ministry of 
Transport, the Southern Railway Company and 
the London County Council, is to rush it 
through, before it has been published or even 
seen by qualified judges. But it is in essence 
the scheme of which a sketch plan has appeared 
in the newspapers, with slight tinkering by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, who has had no scope for radi- 
tal revision, but whose name may be thought to 
guarantee a proper architectural control. 


No architect or planner has a good word for 
this ill-considered scheme of the engineers, which 
looks like a bit of ugly plumbing. Its defects 
have been already explained in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, and about one of the features, which 
it will greatly worsen, Mr. Dann, the town- 
planner of India, says: ‘‘ The south side, as it 
exists, is probably the grossest example in the 
whole world of the economic and esthetic abuse 
of one of its finest building sites. No other 
capital city of an important State would put up 
with such conditions for a moment.’’ Fortunately 
the new President of the R.I.B.A., Sir Banister 
Fletcher, is a fighter, and in his inaugural 
address he demanded that a model of what is 
proposed should be prepared and exhibited, a 
conference of planning authorities called, and a 
competition based upon their recommendations. 
He will surely be listened to, and if Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald can himself find time amid his press- 
ing duties to go into this immensely important 
question, we may be certain he is not the man 
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to stand by while the very centre of London, 
north and south of ‘the river, is in this fashion, 
and at huge cost, maltreated. 


Threats of revolt among the Government’s left- 
wing supporters have only been partially over- 
come, and then at a heavy price. Mr, Maxton 
obtained thirty-odd adherents for his adverse 
amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Bill, 
but we write before it was certain whether this 
amendment would be reached in debate and 
‘whether it would be pressed to a division. Mr. 
MacDonald indulged in some pretty plain speak- 
ing at the party meeting on Tuesday, but he 
appeased the malcontents—in so far as he did 
appease them—only by promising that the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
are merely an instalment. It is in the same way 
that the Government have, with considerable 
difficulty, obtained the assent of the miners 
to their coal proposals. They are buying support 
on the instalment plan, but in so doing they 
-are selling their own security. Finance is the 
core of the present Parliamentary situation. In 
six months the Government have plunged pretty 
deeply into the national purse; even the Liberals 
are beginning to be worried. This easy-payment 
system looks like being easy neither for the nation 
nor for the Government. We deal with this 
matter further in a leading article. 


_ The coal situation has now developed by the 
Government’s undertaking to set up a national 
wages board. What precise form this will take 
and how it will operate is not yet decided; but 
it seems likely that it will be intended as a court 
of appeal to which district: wage disputes can be 
referred. It is also intended that all matters that 
threaten to cause a stoppage of work in any coal 
field shall be brought before the national board 
before the stoppage occurs, following, in this 
“respect, the proceedings of the National Wages 
Board in operation for the railways. The Miners’ 
Federation has now approved the Government’s 
plans for the industry, Yorkshire and the Forest 
of Dean dissenting; and Mr. Herbert Smith has 
carried his opposition to the point of resigning 
his Presidency of the Federation. There 
are still hopes in Government circles that the 
‘owners will be induced to agree to a joint confer- 
ence with the miners, and in that case the necessity 
for a wages board might be removed. The 
choice is between this and imposing a scheme on 
the owners by legislative action. The miners’ 
attitude has taken a noticeably more conciliatory 
turn in the last few weeks, which it is hoped the 
owners will recognize. It looks as though the 
suicidal intransigeance of the ‘Miners’ Federation 
is at last to be replaced by reason. 


The Radium Commission has done well to 
combat the extravagant claims being made, in 
‘irresponsible quarters, for the curative use of 
radium, by issuing a summary of the present 
known purposes and value of this method of 
‘reatment. The Commission points out that 
radium is known to have powerful curative effect 
on various affections of the skin and that certain 
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use; but ét adds that at present only the pri 
growth can be so cured and that as a rule the 
development of secondary growths is not checked 
by it. For this reason the Commission lays stresg 
onthe importance of the early treatment of 
cancer, and reiterates that an essential Part of 
the campaign against cancer consists in the edy. 
cation and intelligent co-operation of the public 
so that early diagnosis and’ prompt treatmen; 
may be secured. We believe that one of the 
difficulties in the way of early treatment is tha 
many of the public are not able to recognize 
the symptoms of cancer in its early stages. The 
cancer campaign might devote part of its energies 
to propaganda to remove ignorance and mis 
conception in this matter. 


The Statutes of the Bank of International 
Settlements show that this new institution will have 
much in common with the League of Nations, 
There are ample safeguards of the sovereignty of 
the individual Central Banks, but, in actual 
practice, it will probably be found that it is as 
hard for one bank as it is for one Government 
to defy the general consensus of international 
opinion. Financial and economic conditions in 
one country so definitely affect the prosperity of 
all other countries that regular meetings between 
the governors of the principal Central Banks have 
become essential, and it is a thousand times better 
that they should meet openly at Basle, the seat 
of the new bank, than during mysterious holidays 
on the Riviera or elsewhere. The foundation of 
this new International Bank, limited though its 
primary purposes are, may prove to be the 
greatest experiment in international finance that 
the world has yet seen. 


It seems that even those Americans who are 
most anxious to co-operate with Europe have 
been disappointed by the welcome given in 
London and Paris to President Hoover’s sug- 
gestion that food ships should be exempt from 
interference in time of war. They fear that the 
isolationists in their own country will be able to 
argue that the members of the League want to 
starve the women and children. There is little 
to choose between killing women and children 
by starvation and by aerial bombardment, and 
what the League is attempting to do is to avoid 
both by making it clear to the would-be aggressor 
that the game is not worth the candle. Much the 
most important passage in Mr. Hoover’s Armis 
tice Day speech referred to the necessity of inter- 
national conferences to deal with unsettled con 
troversies. If this suggestion were to lead to a system 
whereby the United States would undertake the 
same sacrifice as members of the League have 
undertaken, by promising to break off all com- 
mercial and political relations with a government 
which had broken the Kellogg Pact, then there 
would be the fullest possible support in Europe 
for any proposal to make measures for the maif- 
tenance of peace as humane as possible. 


The necessity for some machinery 
discourage nations from treating the Kellogg Pact 
as a scrap of paper is well illustrated by ‘the 


kinds of cancer can be completely cured by its 


present fighting in Manchuria. Were Mr. 
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Hoover’s conference system already working, this 
dispute would be submitted to .it ‘“‘ in order that 
action might be stayed and that the aggressor 
might be subjected to the searchlight of public 
inion.” Both Russia and China are pledged 
by the Kellogg Pact never to go to war except 
in self-defence. Obviously, since fighting is in 
ress, one country must have broken this 
pledge, but machinery is lacking either to give 
international help to the victim or international 
hindrance to the aggressor. It is quite probable 
that the present advance of Russian troops into 
Siberia is only intended to keep the Northern 
Chinese armies busy so that the Nationalist 
forces under General Chiang Kai-shek cannot look 
age for support in their struggle with 
Moscow’s friend, General Feng Yu-hsiang. But 
it should not be possible for two governments, 
signatories of the Pact, to continue their squabble 
without any attempt by other Powers to intervene 
as intermediaries. 


The new Russian Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, M. Sokolnikoff, has a wide knowledge 
of economics and finance, which should be useful 
in developing economic relations between the two 
countries. At the same time as his appointment 
came news of the Soviet’s refusal to allow Herr 
Paul Scheffer to return to Moscow. As corre- 
spondent in that city of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
Herr Scheffer has won for himself a European 
reputation for scrupulous fairness. During a 
rather heated cross-examination on Monday in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Henderson declared that 
the Government meant to insist on the Soviet 
pledge that there shall be no Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in this country. It is amusing to note that 


she has even refused readmission to a most honest 
and friendly critic. 


With the utmost respect fon Mr. Galsworthy as 
novelist and dramatist, we must say we have 
seldom read anything so muddled in thought as 
his letter in protest against ‘‘ the dictatorship of 
taste’? supposed to have been established in 
dramatic matters by the B.B.C. In the first 
place, the dramatic critic of the B.B.C. is 
not the owner of the B.B.C., but its 
employee, chosen because he was regarded by that 
body as likely to reflect as well as guide the 
opinions of the cultured public. Nor has he a 
life-tenure of office. If he failed to satisfy expecta- 
tion, which he certainly has not done, his work 
with the B.B.C. would come to an end. A man 
im ‘some sort elected and having authority for 
only so long as he has the support of the intel- 
ligent public is not a dictator, self-appointed, irre- 
sponsible, and with a permanent monopoly. Mr. 
Galsworthy gives away his whole case when, after 
demonstrating what no one doubted, that a broad- 
taster has a larger potential public than the 
dramatic critic of any one paper, he adds that he 
also ‘‘ reaches in a large measure all the various 
Newspaper publics.’”? Quite so: and his opinions 
tan therefore be compared with those of the critics 
of the various newspapers. Far from being a 
dictator, a position to which the dramatic critic 
a newspaper taken by those who read but one 


Russia herself is so frightened of propaganda that 


paper may approximate, the B.B.C. dramatic 
critic is the one man who is checked by all his 
colleagues—in this home by The Times’ critic, 
in that by the Manchester Guardian’s, and so on. 
Mr. Galsworthy has utterly misrepresented the 
situation. 


Mr. A. P. Herbert’s spirited scheme for a 
** water-bus ’’ service on the Thames deserves 
the closest study, in a spirit of sympathy. It 
may conceivably not be possible to secure for 
the service the small minimum of five million 
passengers a year which would make it commer- 
cially profitable, and it must be admitted that 
the great majority of Londoners travel between 
points which are not near the river; but the 
scheme cannot be summarily dismissed. The 
increasing and already intolerable congestion of 
main London streets is reason enough for seek- 
ing out every alternative to street travel. And 
we ought to take into account the large propor- 
tion of the population which, during certain 
hours, moves about for moving’s sake, and might 
possibly find river journeys agreeable enough 
not to object to the longer time taken. The thing 
is certainly worth thinking upon; we are dis- 
posed to say, worth trying. Because it might 
not be a complete commercial success, it does 
not follow that it must be a fotal failure. Some 
uncertain percentage of those who now think 
they would never use the ‘‘ water-bus ’’ would 
undoubtedly find themselves using it, Why 
condemn the scheme out of hand? 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘ In 
spite of the Canadian wheat crop being down by 
something like fifty per cent. this year, there 
seems no likelihood of anything approaching a 
world wheat shortage. On the contrary, the 
British ports are bulging with grain at a low 
price. Much of it is from the Argentine, where 
an excellent harvest is expected, and possibly the 
prospective erection of elevators in England for 
storing Canadian grain has caused the Argentine 
exporters to send as much wheat as possible 
here without delay. A broader view suggests 
that the world wheat supply is always likely to 
outrun the demand, and that nothing is more 
improbable than a world price that would make 
wheat growing profitable in England on any 
but our best wheat lands. It has only to be 
remembered that the Canadian wheat lands and 
transport facilities are far from being fully 
developed, that schemes are reaching fulfilment 
for increasing wheat growing in India, that the 
Argentine is tending towards more wheat and 
less cattle, that the resources of Australia as 
a wheat producer at an exceedingly low economic 
price have hardly been touched, and that in the 
huge tracts of undeveloped land in Siberia exists . 
a very fine wheat-producing territory that could 
produce almost enough to supply the whole of 
Europe—to realize that among the many articles 
of food which Britain is ideally situated to pro- 
duce, wheat for bread making is not one. 
‘We must grow a certain amount for the straw, 
but to look to wheat growing on any but our 
best land as a crop likely to return good profits 
seems calculated to invite disappointment.”’ 
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THE CREEPING SHADOW 


R. SNOWDEN informed a questioner 
M this week that the net financial result of the 

Government’s policy so far is to add eight 
and a quarter millions to the estimates of the 
current year. Some of this expenditure has already 
been sanctioned by the Commons; but the largest 
single item—one for £3} millions—depends on 
its approval of the new scale of benefits under 
the Unemployment Bill which was introduced. 
on Thursday. 

These eight and a quarter millions do not 
include our liabilities under Mr. Thomas’s 
development schemes in relief of unemployment, 
for which no exact financial estimate has yet been 
published. But however slow these schemes may 
be in getting under way, their cost can hardly 
avoid bringing up the expenditure for the current 
year to at least ten millions more than Mr. 
Churchill budgeted for. Even, therefore, if Mr. 
Churchill’s sanguine estimates of revenue are 
fulfilled, there is likely to be a deficit on the current 
year of ten millions; and ‘if the yield falls off, the 
deficit may be considerably more. Only a small 
part of the cost of the declared policy of the 
Government will, of course, fall on the current 


year. For example, the cost of the Widows’ Pen- - 


sions, which has just passed through all its stages 
in the Commons, is for the current year only 
440,000; but next year it will jump to eight and 
a half millions and go on rising by a million a 
year. Altogether, the increased expenditure that 
is in sight for next year is nineteen millions, which, 
added to this year’s deficit, will mean that Mr. 
Snowden in his first Budget will have to raise 
anything from’ twenty-seven to thirty millions 
more than Mr. Churchill had to provide in the 
Budget of last March. 

Even if we suppose that Mr. Churchill’s esti- 
mated revenue is reached and that some economies 
are made in naval shipbuilding, the new taxation 
cannot possibly be less than twenty-five millions 
in the coming financial year. And in the year 
following it will make yet another jump, for all 
the new liabilities will be recurrent, and in 
addition provision will have to be made for the 
education and maintenance allowance for 
400,000 additional school children under the 
Government’s scheme for raising the school- 
leaving age from fourteen to fifteen. If we 
reckon the increased expenditure that Mr. Snow- 
den will have to meet in his second Budget at 
fifty millions we shall err on the side of 
moderation. 

This is not all. These figures, vast as they are, 
are by no means final; they are an essay in 
“breaking it gently.” The Widows’ Pensions 
proposals add half a million to the pension list, 
but already a queue of fresh applicants is lining 
up. “ We take this class of elderly widows at 
the first moment of the first session of Parlia- 
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ment,’’ said Miss Susan Lawrence on Tuesday 
last. ‘* The others will have to wait. We look 
forward to bringing in another instalment late 
on.’’ It is impossible to represent the present 
Bill as a full discharge of the promises made 
the Government at the last election; it is payment 
on the instalment plan. And the increased char 
for unemployment insurance benefits, though th 
already amount to twelve and a half millions unde 
the two Bills, so far from being accepted as ade. 
quate, have produced a small crisis in the Labour 
Party by reason of what is regarded as their inade. 
quacy. A very considerable section of the party 
—not confined to the Clydesiders by any means 
—are demanding, not twelve and a half millions 
in increased benefits, but twenty-five millions. The 
natural tendency of expenditure is to go up, and 
for parties to move more or less slowly to the lef 
in their policy, and if we allow for these tep. 
dencies, the Labour Party has only to be in power 
for three or four years more to see an increase of 
100 millions on the last estimate of Mr, 
Churchill. 

This is not the time to speculate on the means 
that Mr. Snowden may take to raise these large 
additional sums; for the present we may allow 
him to keep his own secrets, which, in the best 
circumstances, cannot but be highly disagreeable 
to someone. What is certain is that these vast 
sums cannot be raised out of the millionaires, nor 
even out of those who by any stretch of lan 
can be called wealthy. The bulk of it will be 
paid by those with incomes of less than three or 
four thousand a year. Miss Susan Lawrence has 
defended the Pensions Bill as a measure for dis 
tributing incomes more evenly. That may bea 
laudable object, but we must be under no illusions 
where the bulk of the money will come from. 
It will come from the classes who in the scale of 
incomes are immediately above the classes whom 
it is sought to benefit. What, for want of a 
better name, we loosely call the middle classes 
will pay. 

We do not deny that the fight against 
unemployment may fairly demand sacrifices 
different in kind but equal in degree to those 
made by the country for the sake of victory over 
Germany. But no question of right is at issue. 
Concede, for the sake of argument, the whole of 
the Labour case on unemployment and the right 
to work or maintenance, the question sil 
remains whether on present lines we are advant- 
ing an inch nearer to the solution of the problem. 
The Treasury view has been given over and 
over again by Mr. Churchill. It is that though 
the Government, by the use of the nation’s credit, 
can divert employment from channels that may 
be less useful into channels that are more useful, 
it cannot create new employment. If that be %, 
the money spent on development schemes maj, 

indeed, benefit the country in other ways, but 
as a contribution to the unemployment problem 


is a sheer imposture. 
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More still. We are constantly being told 
that the money raised in taxation is not wasted 
but returns to the country in an increased demand 
for articles of more popular consumption. High 
taxation on this view becomes a kind of bounty 
on the home trade. We have come a long way 
from the mid-Victorian economics which regarded 
taxation as an evil in itself; two out of three 
Labour speakers argue as though it were the 
greatest of human blessings and the key to the 
new Socialist Heaven. And obviously there is 
much to be said from the Socialist’s point of 
view for a system which, instead of nationalizing 
and putting the State to the trouble of earning 
the money, is content to let the individualists 
earn the money provided the State takes the 
profits. But the validity of the process depends 
entirely on how far taxation can be passed on 
to the consumer. Sometimes it can be, some- 
times it cannot; but in proportion as it can be 
passed on, excessive taxation produces fresh and 
quite capricious inequalities as between different 
kinds of producers, and takes away from the 
consumer with one hand what it gives to his 
relief with the other. Thus taxation to provide 
the wherewithal to relieve distress or to effect the 
redistribution of income which a Labour Govern- 
ment may think desirable may all the time be 
creating fresh distress and fresh grievances. 

An increasing number of people are becom- 
ing convinced that the chief thing wrong 
with this country is that it is excessively taxed 
and that each fresh tax to relieve unemployment 
and repair social injustice merely makes a new 
injustice and fresh unemployment at some other 
point. Until we have this initial doubt satisfac. 
torily disposed of, the whole of the Govern- 
ment’s financial and social policy must be under 
grave suspicion. We see the creeping shadow 
of taxation; we cannot see any definite improve- 
ment in the state of the country which justifies 
the increasing sacrifices we are asked to make. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


REVIVAL of pamphleteering would be 
an excellent feature of our time. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole has recently: pointed out 
how much the teaching of English has suffered 
from the segregation of politics and letters. If 
the ‘ Criterion Miscellany,’ now being issued by 


‘§ Messrs, Faber and Faber, could restore a stylish 


tradition of pamphleteering, it would do good 
‘rvice. But at present the series lacks any kind 
of ¢diting, as the two pamphlets on the censor- 
ship question* plainly show. They have a simi- 

subject: and they are issued simultaneously 
from the same house. But they do not meet 
i argument, and all that Mr. Lawrence achieves 


_1 ‘Do We Need a Censorship?’ By Viscount Brentford. 
Pornography and Obscenity.’ 
aber and Faber. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 
Is. each. 


is to demonstrate his complete unfitness for repre- 
senting the party that is interested in the free- 
dom of the arts. 

Had the series been properly conducted the 
editor would have seen to it that the champion 
of censorship was faced in debate by one of 
those qualified to do so. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
as a victim of censorship, and as one ready 
and eager to shock the bourgeois, has no doubt 
the kind of name for which the ‘stunt ”’ 
organizer of a Sunday paper is hungry. But 
a serious publisher should be concerned to enlist 
an intelligent pamphleteer if he intends to build 
up a series of reputable discussions. Whatever 
genius Mr. Lawrence may display as novelist 
he has shown none as advocate. The proper 
respondent to Lord Brentford was Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy, whose admirable article in the May 
number of Life and Letters proved him to be 
as cogent in advocacy of a legal point as he is 
warm in his loyalty to freedom. 

As it is, Lord Brentford’s justification of a 
literary censorship has an air almost of reason- 
ableness when it is matched with the maunder- 
ings of Mr. Lawrence. The late Home Secre- 
tary has a simple case and states it simply. 
What it comes to is that he is a whole-hearted 
democrat and accepts the mass-vote in the arts 
as elsewhere. There are more people in Balham 
than in Bloomsbury and, if Bloomsbury prints 
or paints things painful to Balham, then the 
compact majority of Balham has a right to 
suppress the work of a minority that offends 
it. Lord Brentford maintains that he was never, 
in fact, a Censor; all he did was to investigate 
complaints, consider the work alleged to be 
obscene, and then, if he thought fit, to set the 
law in motion according to Lord Campbell’s 
Act of 1857. The lawyers’ working definition 
of obscenity is based on the monstrously vague 
criterion of Lord Cockburn, namely, ‘* whether 
the tendency of the matter charged as obscenity 
is to deprave and corrupt those minds which 
are open to such immoral influences.”’ That 
simply leaves everything to the state of mind 
of the prosecutor, the Home Secretary, or the 
Magistrate. Those gifted with keen noses will 
scent corruption everywhere. What Lord Brent- 
ford’s state of mind (or nose) is like his pam- 
phlet has fortunately explained. 

It is sometimes believed that the Evangelicals 
(to whose party Lord Brentford belongs) have a 
particular animosity against art and artists and 
that, in Church matters, the Higher you go the 
fewer the repressions. But it is a curious fact 
that the Roman sect is even more royalist than 
the king in Puritanic fervour, and so we have 
Lord Brentford quoting with ecstatic approval 
a verdict of the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster in praise of censorship. Here is the 
Catholic definition of obscenity, delivered with 
due authority to the Ninth National Catholic 


Congress at Westminster in September of this 
year. 
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The writers of books, the painters of pictures, the 
actors on the stage, or for the screen, the women by the 
fashion of their dress, who render self-control more diffi- 
cult for the average normal man or woman, and who, 
thereby, make the natural craving for sinful self- 
gratification more imperious than it would otherwise be, 
are doing moral evil and are committing sin in the sight of 


It is worth noticing in the first place that the 
Archbishop talks of art as if it were identical 
in nature with the exhibitionism of a loose 
woman ; and he then goes on, with the applause 
of Lord Brentford, to brand as obscene anything 
which could rouse an erotic impulse. This 
means that half the poetry ever written should 
be put on the Index or the pyre. That will, 
indeed, be a good Guy Fawkes day when a 
whole library of lyrics (‘‘ From Solomon to 
Swinburne ’’—vide Press) is officially kindled by 
a trinity of wardens, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, the Evangelical Viscount of 
Brentford, and (lest they be lonely) Mr. James 
Douglas, representing the Great Heart of the 
People. 

The serious truth is that Lord Brentford’s 
pamphlet, though it begins with sweet modera- 
tion, ends by giving away the whole game of 
the persecutors. They have in the Act of 1857 
a weapon which allows the magistrate to call 
anything ‘‘ obscene’’ and suppress it. Some 
defensive measure is necessary because the com- 
munity has a right to protect itself against 
mere traffickers in filth, vendors of dirty post- 
cards and the like. The Act was passed to 
meet that situation, and, as Mr. McCarthy has 
insisted, by the rather queer phrase, ‘‘ proper 
to be persecuted,’’ it surely charges the authori- 
ties not to attack serious works of art under 
pretext of impropriety, but to keep to their 
proper business of stopping the commerce in 
lewd and salacious trash. The Act works only 
so long as the Puritans and the powers play the 
game. But once they start to interpret every- 
thing according to their own ideas of what 
‘*a nice book ’’ should be the situation becomes 
intolerable. It means that magistrates can sup- 
press any work of art which offends a com- 
plainant and can be deemed to “‘ corrupt ”’ those 
waiting to be corrupted. That, if the power is 
widely used, means the end of art, whose first 
function it is to represent the views and vision 
of the individual, to be solitary, audacious, con- 
temptuous of mob-verdict and, therefore, con- 
tinuously misunderstood. 

What a chance was here for Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence to write a rebuke in the grand manner, 
a modern postscript to the Areopagitica: 

Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee! She hath a Jix! 


Instead we have a feeble rattle of abuse levelled 
at the ‘‘ grey ones,’’ who are the Puritanical 
oppressors. Mr. Lawrence had a great oppor- 
tunity for exposing the state of mind behind the 
Censorship. He has done nothing but. expose 
his own ‘incapacity for conducting a case. If 
the publishers of this series understood their 
business they might have produced a pamphlet 
standing honourably in the great tradition of 
the English affirmations of rights and liberties. 
There was a chance for rational thunder; we 
receive an irrelevant squeal. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Widows’ Pensions Bill has left the Com. 
mons for another place. Its passage through 
Committee, Report and Third Reading stages 
has been the main work of the week. Nobody thinks 
it anything but a bad Bill, hastily put together 
irregular and anomalous in its distribution of the 
golden rain in which the Socialist Zeus is woo; 
the British widows. 

From a Parliamentary point of view, the main resy| 
of the debates has been to give the Labour Party a 
wholesome respect for both the Unionists and ‘the 
Liberals. The all-night sitting, in particular, taught 
the Government benches a timely lesson. The inward. 
ness of an ‘‘ all-nighter ’’ is not appreciated by the 
general public. To them it seems only a puerile waste 
of Parliamentary time. Its real function and, when 
effectively carried out, its result is to show the sup. 
porters of the Government that consideration must 
be paid to the views of the Oppositions Only one was 
necessary in the Pensions Bill. At 8.15 a.m. Mr, 
Greenwood had to accede to Mr. Chamberlain’; 
demand for an extra day’s consideration of the 
measure in Committee. The cries of ‘‘ Speak to us” 
from his supporters, as Mr. Greenwood was arrang. 
ing across the table with Mr. Chamberlain the 
terms of capitulation, were an almost pathetic 
indication that the new Labour members did not 
relish their first contact with the truth that they 
are not so important in the Parliamentary cos. 
mogony as when cheers and the ‘‘ Red Flag” 
thrilled them at the declaration of the Poll. 


* 
* 


Mr. Greenwood and Miss Lawrence have had, as 
pilots of the Bill, a difficult task. While Mr. Green 
wood, apart from an occasional lapse in temper and 
tact, was adequate, Miss Lawrence’s performance 
most fully deserved the praise given her by Mr. Ernest 
Brown. She is an absolutely first-class Parliamen- 
tarian, and when she made her one and only slip, 
by attempting to lecture the House—‘‘ Honourable 
members really must not behave like schoolboys "— 
the necessary correction was administered by 
Unionist voice : ‘‘ or schoolmistresses.”’ 

Opposition is rapidly developing the younger 
Unionist members. Such esprits fins as Major Oliver 
Stanley and Captain Anthony Eden had, of course, 
made their mark even in the last Parliament, but 
others such as Major Davies, Captain Gunston and 
Captain Crookshank have taken a great stride for- 
ward. The last, in particular, is showing real debating 
power. He has nerve, a hard and logical mind, and 
that intellectual coolness and balance which is the 
sheet-anchor of a good debater. 


* 
* * 


It is now clear indeed that the level of speaking 
is much higher in this Parliament than in the last 
The Parliamentary situation is, to be sure, much 
more interesting, but, over and above that, this 
House is a more interested and, in consequence, 4 
more stimulating audience. The result is that, lear 
ing aside the exceptionally high level of the maiden 
speeches, the old members without exception af 
speaking better. Perhaps the most notable example 
of growth is Mr. Ernest Brown. From being merely 
an energetic member with a shattering fortissimo, he 
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has become a real asset to any deliberate assembly. | farmers learn to discriminate between ‘‘ paper 


If the national situation ever requires a close entente 
between Unionists and Liberals, it is in men like 
him, Mr. Foot and Mr. Shakespeare that Unionists 
will find allies with whom they could work; and, 
perhaps, a common disgust and distrust of Mr. Lloyd 
George would make such a feeling reciprocal. 


* 
* * 


For the rest, the interest of the week has lain in 
question time : for nothing discloses more the weak 
spots in a Ministry. Thus, each week Mr. Hender- 
son has a greater difficulty in keeping his temper; 
Sir Charles Trevelyan becomes more tongued-tied and 
confused; Mr. Thomas more obviously bankrupt; 
while the Prime Minister and Mr. Snowden hold 
their own, by very different methods, against all 
comers. On Tuesday, a field day for the Scottish 
hecklers—from the method of arranging the sequence 
of questions, almost the first in this Parliament— 
gave Mr. Adamson the chance of exhibiting to an 
amused House his peculiar gift of disarming though 
almost inarticulate pawkiness. 


First 


H.M.S.O. 


[By Our AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENT | 


VERY year His Majesty’s Stationery Office 

F iss some hundreds of publications on every 

subject under the sun. To take at random 
a few issued during the past year will show their 
variety and scope. They include a publication on 
the Blasphemy Laws, a paper on the Chinese Repub- 
lic, a Report by the Fuel Research Board, a paper 
on Irrigation, the Mock Auctions Bill, a Report on 
Street Accidents, another on Employment and Pro- 
duction of Metalliferous Mines, and a report on the 
subject of Enlarged Tonsils. 

All these publications represent the painstaking 
labour of a great number of experts. Their official 
standing as enquirers on behalf of the Government 
gives them exceptional opportunities for investiga- 
tion, and the fact that many of them are already 
salaried servants of the State who undertake such 
tasks as part of their work enables the reports to 
be made and published at a very low figure. The 
Stationery Office aims, I believe, at just covering the 
cost of production in fixing the selling price to the 
public. Taking as an example their agricultural 
publications, for this is the subject with which I 
am best acquainted, most of them are models of 
conciseness and straightforward writing, in every 
way accurate and to be relied on. The excellent 
“Economic Series ’’? of Orange Books, dealing with 
agricultural marketing, stand out particularly. 
They cover all the ground and have created a 
foundation on which virtually every other enquiry 
into agricultural marketing is based. 

And yet this mine of first-class information on 
every subject, created at the public expense, and 
much of it so readable by the ordinary reader, is 
not “‘ getting over’’ to the public. There cre 
probably more farmers who have never heard of 
“The Economic Series’? than have ever spent 
6d. on buying a copy. It is regrettable that the 
Stationery Office does not receive a more heartening 
response to the excellent work it is turning out, 
but it is far more regrettable that agriculture should 
be starved of information so valuable to it. Until 
More reading is done in the rural districts and more 


farmers’ who tell them how to farm and econo- 
mists and publicists who fulfil a special and neces- 
sary task in discovering facts and making them 
available for the farmer’s use, there is little hope 
for progress in the rationalization of our chief indus- 
try. Without going deeply into any invidious com- 
parisons, there exists a boorish antipathy to know- 
ledge in some parts of the countryside that cannot 
be matched in any other progressive country. It 
may be habit, or prejudice, or bitter memories of 
books on the technique of agriculture written by 
men who never handled a plough in their lives. But 
whatever it is, it is an entirely unnecessary and 
unreal attitude to take up with regard to the publi- 
cations on the agricultural industry that the 
Stationery Office issues. 

It is impossible to acquit the Stationery Office 
of all blame. I wish to make no cheap sneers 
about the lethargy of Government departments. The 
excellence of the works produced shows they can do 
at least as well as individuals, and private 
publishers are by no means above reproach. But 
it does not seem to be fully recognized that it is 
not enough for the Stationery Office to produce 
good work. It must make it known and bring it 
into the hands of those whom it is designed to bene- 
fit. The facts show that it is failing to do so. 
Mr. Robertson Scott, Editor of the Countryman, 
has already recorded his difficulties in arranging to 
obtain notices of all new Government publications 
dealing with agricultural progress and rural life. 
I, too, in a more humble way have been placed by 
fate and necessity in a position to give a certain 
amount of publicity to such things. I called and 
explained this, mentioning my desire to co-operate 
where I could in making these publications more 
widely known. My offer was most courteously wel- 
comed, and something was said about my name 
being put upon a regular mailing list. That was 
nearly two months ago. Several important publica- 
tions have been issued since then, but I have not 
heard a word. 

No one expects the Stationery Office to take the 
front page of the Daily Mail. With only a limited 
sum allowed yearly for advertising and a specialist 
public to appeal to, the weekly and monthly 
journals with smaller but more discriminating lists 
of subscribers are obviously a better investment. 
But, at least in the case of agriculture, there is 
much more that might be done. Better means are 
needed for assembling information on the great 
volume of expert enquiry into every branch of the 
industry. The Ministry’s excellent monthly 
Journal, published by the Stationery Office, attempts 
to do this, but it is not known and advertised as 
it deserves to be. There is no official source to 
which the average agriculturist habitually turns, 
weekly or monthly, to see some mention of every 
new publication that might interest him. One might 
also suggest more vigorous efforts to bring new 
publications to the personal knowledge of those 
interested by postal communication—as some private 
publishers do. In this the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Small Holders’ and Allotment Holders’ 
organizations might give useful help by supplying 
names. In agricultural towns copies of important 
reports might be made more available on the book- 
sellers’ stalls, for it often needs quite a surprising 
effort to buy a postal order and write a letter 
enclosing it, with the postage due, to London, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff or Belfast. A little extra 
imagination might also, perhaps, be used in printing 
circulars and wording magazine advertisements, set- 
ting out the agricultural interest of what is pub- 
lished in phraseology as human as that of so many 
of the reports themselves. 
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Few people realize what an excellent supply of 
expert information on agriculture is now being pro- 
duced. Some of it deals with the loss to the indus- 
try arising from lack of co-ordinated methods of 
collection and distribution. It is ironical that pre- 
cisely the same failing is vitiating the good work 
on the production side that is achieved by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


THE CAPTAIN 


By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Be HE Captain is now from thirty-five to forty 
years of age, but he looks full forty as he 
stands, fingering his ash stick and his glass, 
at the bar of the Red Lion in Market Street. His 
plus-fours though shabby have still a jaunty air, his 
felt hat, turned down at the brim, an external rak- 
ishness. Gone are the days when he could afford 
large whiskies and soda, but he can still drink half 
o’ bitter with an air and obtain some exhilaration 
from it, as is shown in his greetings to his friends, 
his guffaws at their improper (and oh, so tedious) 
anecdotes and his easy familiarity with the barmaid 
whom he calls ‘‘ Bunty, dzerling.’’ 

The Captain is a man of much leisure 
and small means. He has a_ background of 
an impatient but occasionally indulgent family. 
'He is quite unemployable but hangs grimly 
on to the shreds of authority and gentility, which in 
small communities still carry some weight. In any 
case he is still called Captain, and as Captain he 
will be known to his dying day—and he exists in 
every county town, in every village of importance in 
this country. He is as much a figure of our social 
life to-day zs the Colonels we laughed about so much 
who abounded in America after the Civil War. He 
is a sponger with a rank, a parasite with an honour- 
able past. 

If you have any desire to meet him, you who do not 
in the ordinary way frequent saloon bars, next time 
that you are staying at one of those great comfort- 
able country hotels where the silver plate bursts 
incontinently on to the landings and the works of 
Landseer and Wilkie are still honoured on the stair- 
cases, make your way to the hotel smoking-room for 
your sherry and bitters before dinner. There seated 
en a stool before the hatchway, talking to his Bunty, 
you will find the Captain with his inevitable mug 
in front of him, and the conversation will run some- 
thing like this: 

**Seen Mr. Locksmith this 
(Familiarity thrives on diminutives.) 

‘* No, Captain Smith, he’s not been in since lunch- 
time.’’ 

‘* Humph,”’ says the Captain, ‘‘ he said he’d be here 
by six; strange he hasn’t turned up.” 

From which you may judge that Mr. Locksmith is 
one who may be counted on to re-fill the Czptain’s 
tankard. 

Should you care to do this yourself—introducing 
yourself to him by some cheerful observation about 
the weather or the crops—the Captain will say: 
‘Well, sir, it’s extremely kind of you—but as a 
matter of fact I was just off.’ Now this 
must not be taken as a_ refusal. It is 
merely a subtle indication that there can be no 
reciprocity about the entertainment. The Captain 
with his urgent engagements has just time to con- 
sume what you may provide for him and then he 
must hurry away to unknown but immense activi- 
ties—probably to find Mr. Locksmith, who likes the 
society of captains and is prepared to pay for it. 

Yet he has a certain standing among the local 
tradesmen. They will not advance him money or 
credit (that was long ago exhausted), but they will 


evening, Bunt?” 
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buy him his beer and offer him their ci cases 
for do not his brothers who have Pre sagged live 
in large and comfortable houses? Is not his name 
if not himself, honoured in the neighbourhood? And 
there is nothing positively vicious about the Captain, 
He is, as they say, just “‘ a fool to himself,” and 
« fool who can be counted on to stand his round 
‘* when he’s got it.’’ 

Where does he get it, and where from? The 
Pensions Ministry send him a pound a week (you 
will notice he has a game leg)—and there is said to 
be a diminutive trust fund from which he draws a 
diminutive quarterly sum. When he has paid for 
his lodging (if he does) he has little to support the 
life of the boulevardier. For that is really what he 
is, and his boulevard extends and is traversed eve 
morning and evening from the Red Lion to the White 
Hart, thence to the Crown and Anchor and finally 
the Bull. His afternoons are spent in slumber over 
a cheap newspaper. That is the Captain’s entire life. 

Do not let me suggest for a moment that the 
Captain is a drunkard. He is far from it. He spins 
out the drinking of his beer as long as a child might 
that of a glass of noxious medicine. Like the true 
boulevardier he lingers over his refreshment because 
he is entertained by the place he is in. His mind no 
longer rises beyond local gossip. Politics are provided 
for him by the local Conservative office. He lives, it 
is true, a little in a past life of glorious extravagance, 
of leave from the front with a balance at Cox's, 
of amours expensively conducted, of wild nights in 
town ‘‘ with the lads,’’ dinners and dances in fashion- 
able restaurants—gay nights in Paris, and perhaps, 
even earlier than those war years, trips to Ascot in a 
top hat or to the Derby in a bowler. 

Now that his relations have cast him off except 
for an occasional dole, he makes what little position 
he can for himself by sinking in the social scale 
and becoming a somebody in the bar parlour. Some- 
where in the London Gasette for 1917 you may find 
his name as awarded the Military Cross ‘‘ For con- 
spicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. Under 
heavy enemy fire he made his way in the open from 
shell hole to shell hole,’’ etc. Now, twelve years 
afterwards, he makes his way daily over the open 
from pub to pub. To give him his due, he seldom talks 
about the war or of his exploits. He has learnt that 
Mr. Locksmith and his local friends, having no 
personal knowledge of the affair, do not care about 
it. He has been warned by experience that war 
stories produce empty saloon bars—and empty 
tankards. 

You cannot do anything cbout the Captain except 
avoid him; he cannot do anything about himself. 
He is always talking of doing something—in the 
way of a poultry farm or a garage when he can 
lay his hands on the capital that never comes. The 
fact is that he has not been particularly successful 
with such capital when it has been entrusted to 
him; and his friends, if he has any, are now chary, 
So he must be content with his bar-parlour life—too 
atrophied in mind to be bored by it—content with the 
society of what in those circles are known as “ the 
regulars ’’—the butcher who runs in at 11.30 in his 
greasy apron for ‘‘ one,’’ the ironmonger in his yellow 
overall, the bank clerk at 12 p.m. in his black 
coat and dittoes. He will hand them the early Star, 
discuss learnedly the possibilities of the 3.30, picking 
out horses. he has no money to back. 

What would have happened to the Captain if the 
war had not claimed four of his best years it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps that grand accident only 
served to bestow a rank end a not unhonourable 
record on a natural idler and ne’er-do-well. It is 
certain that many captains first learnt the ways of 
recklessness and dissipation during « time when no 
man lived more than from day to day. It is true 
that the most important years of civil training were 
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stolen from them and that they were endowed with 
larger sums of money than they had ever seen, and 
cheque books they did not know how to use. These 
things must have had their influence in producing 
the particular type—the Captain of the sanded floor 
who twenty years hence will still be found on his 
stool—unless by some conscription of labour he is 
forced to menial work. He is no figure of fun, my 
Captain, but one of futility bordering on tragedy, if 
not to himself at least to the community which bears 


him. 


THE CURE 
By GERALD GOULD 


F I were given three wishes, I should wish to 
be Mr. Wodehouse. I have long wished to 
be Mr. Wodehouse, in the intervals of wishing 
to be Mary Pickford; but this week I wish it with 
a peculiar intensity, for I have found myself in 
ssion of a Wodehouse plot. I sadly recog- 
nize that it is of no value except to owner—to 
rightful, spiritual, significant owner (it is only 
in that world of ideas that it is not my own; I 
have not been bribing Jeeves). Shall I offer it 
to Mr. Wodehouse for a trifling consideration— 
a hundred, or a thousand, pounds? I shall not; 
for he does not need plots. He seethes with them. 
He abounds, luxuriates, sports and wantons with 
them. Were he to give me a hundred, or a 
thousand, pounds, the action would be eleemosy- 
nary. I shall keep my pride and my plot; and 
here is the latter for you. 

You must figure two men in a motor-car, going 
to a Cure. Not one of those continental Cures, 
with Cabarets. The real, grim, English article, 
with vegetables. The names of the men must, I 
think, be Charles and Albert. They are of equal 
moral worth, but whereas I like Charles (because 
I pity him), I have little feeling towards Albert, 
who strikes me as:a trifle smug. Albert, you see, 
is not going to be Cured. That has happened to 
him already. He has got through with the beastly 
business, and come out alive the other side. He 
is to Charles as the man leaving the dentist’s 
parlour is to the man entering it—a horrid fellow, 
not spiritually but by circumstance. In physique, 
Albert and Charles, though not related, roughly 
resemble each other. Albert is perhaps a trifle 
smoother, pinker, more eupeptic: you feel, sadly, 
that he will not need another Cure for quite a 
long time. But Charles too looks well-fed. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is excess of feeding that has 
brought him to this pass. Perhaps he has been 
told to get it down, even to cut it out. He is not 
the man he was (we none of us, thank Heaven, 
ever are!); he finds himself getting irritable with 
the waiter over his lunch-time pint of port. It is 
not the port it was; and, since time mellows wine, 
it must be the man who is deteriorating. One 
doctor has told him he needs a Change; but he 
knows that to be nonsense, for he is only just 
back from the Great Open Spaces. Another 


never had a Cure. Omne ignotum pro magnifico : 
the nostrum we have not tried is always ours. 
And Albert (the loathsome brute) has encouraged 


Both these men I should explain, are Amateurs. 
Amateur Killers. They shoot grouse and 
pheasants and things like that in the appropriate 
seasons; but also they go to the Great Open 
Spaces and shoot elephant. 1 have never under- 
stood why it is so much more impressive to shoot 
something in the collective singular than in the 
distributive plural. Anybody might shoot elephants, 
sixteen brace and a half or so, at odd moments; 
but ta shoot elephant is to be a Certain Kind of 
Man. This does not apply, however, to all animals. 
I do not think anybody shoots lion. Still less 
does it apply to natural phenomena: | am quite 
sure that nobody shoots rapid. I am trying to? 
explain the sort of man that Albert is, and. 
Charles. In the immortal phrase of Barry Pain, 
they do everything well : they do themselves well. 

But Charles’s spirit, none the less for that, if 
not broken, is at breaking-point. Elephant he 
can stand up to; what he has now to face is a 
Cure. Albert (the despicable hound) is telling 
him what he will have each day for breakfast. A 
little, very weak, tea—hot water, almost: and 
half a grape-fruit. This is the normal breakfast 
of thousands of us: why does it make Charles’s 
face quiver and his cheeks blanch? Because 
Charles is accustomed to wolfing porridge, with 
cream and crackly brown sugar: fish: eggs and 
bacon: marmalade and toast: and about a pint 
and a half of strong coffee. He feels—big, strong 
man that he is—like the little boy who has lorded 
it at his prep. and is now; about to be kicked at 
his public school. Will there be any chance, he 
asks eagerly, for repairing the damage in mid- 
morning? A sandwich and a quick one, for 
instance? But Albert (the cured pig) is adamant. 
If you are going to take a Cure, he says coldly,\ 
you must take a Cure. Charles, who has already | 
lost five pounds in weight through the mere sweat 
of terror, acquiesces in the brutal sentence. 

They approach the Home. Albert is getting 
jauntier: he is telling Charles about the lettuce 
for lunch. He is keeping up his sleeve, as a 
kindly reassurance, a poached egg, which will 
be served with toasted wholemeal bread for supper. 
He has said nothing about any pints of port. He 
is lighting a cigar: he is talking about how well 
the Cure suited him. He does not look at Charles, 
and does not guess how near he is to being cured 
of all earthly ills, and goods, for ever. But he 
feels a strange vibration: it is really Charles’s| 
fifteen stone in agony : he attributes it to the faulty) 
springing of the car, and reflects that Charles 
(whose car—tumbril let it be called !—it is) ought 
to do himself even better. 

Well, here they are. And it is more than ever 
here that you need the pen of Mr. Wodehouse. 
I think it is the early twilight of autumn, and 
the Patients are at tea: hot water, really, and the 
rusks that no swine—except the unspeakable 
Albert—would condescend to eat. And some nut- 
pastries! I should like Mr. Wodehouse to describe 
those tea-drinkers, with particular reference to their 
beards and trousers. I should like him to let us 
know what effect the sight of them has on Charles. 
But the best in this kind are but shadows; and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them—which here it must do, dear reader, for you 
and me. 


him. 


Charles thinks he will just glance round, and 
skip his tea, and then go out and have a spot of 
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dinner. Why not? His Cure can begin just as 
well to-morrow. Better, in fact: he does not feel 
quite well enough to be Cured this evening. Albert 
acquiesces: the car is turned round: an inn is 
discovered. Charles, with all that privation in 
view, does himself better than ever. He has a 
quick one, and then another quick one: soup, 
steak, pudding: several slow ones. He feels fine. 
He can face a Cure or anything else. He rallies 
Albert, reminding him of their past deeds against 
elephant. They climb into the car—which, though 
a seven-seater, has grown noticeably tighter in 
dimensions during the last two hours—and turn 
the radiator sadly in the direction of Vegetables. 
Here, if this were a decent, moral, story, there 


would be little more to say. Charles would be cured, 
like Albert: they would go back together to the- 


Great Open Spaces and give elephant a thin time 
—having had one, in a different sense, themselves. 
But what has Mr. Wodehouse, a notoriously flip- 
pant author, who will greet a foible as a friend, 
to do with the great principles involved in 
elephant-thinning? I see the tale ending more 
in his vein. I see Charles creeping up to the 
window, peering in, blenching. I hear the dreadful 
words he hisses in Albert’s ear: ‘‘ Say, if we 
streaked for London now, should we be in time 
for a quick one at the Club?’’ The vision 
flickers: yet through it I can dimly discern the 
flight of the car: the arrival at the bar: the sink- 
ing into arm-chairs: the clinking of glasses: the 
ultimate sigh of liberation. 

Came the dawn: and Charles is seen, uncured, 
sitting down to his disgraceful gorge of porridge, 
fish, bacon-and-eggs. See, he has thrown in a 
sausage and a kidney! He is reading The Times. 
He is reaching for the marmalade. Things look 
bad for elephant. And so, dear reader, with no 
reference to any living person, or any imaginable 
-~Cure, the vision fadeth. If I had three wishes, 
I would be Mr. Wodehouse. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MOTORING PROSECUTIONS 


SIR,—I have read with much interest your article on 
‘ Motoring Prosecutions.’ There is no doubt that in 
the past many motorists have been subjected to unjust 
penalties for purely unintentional infringements of the 
law. Technical breaches have too often been seized 
upon as a means for extracting heavy fines from the 
pockets of those who own or drive motor cars and motor 
cycles. 

Taking the more serious offences—such as dangerous 
driving—it is the experience of the Automobile 
Association that, if the defence is to be successful, then 
the case must be fought out at every point, and the 
employment of a good advocate used to motoring cases 
is essential. I agree that considerable help could be 
given to various Benches by the appointment of persons 
‘who have the requisite practical experience and know- 
ledge of motoring, but as I see it if this were to be 
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carried out along the right lines it would involve 
substantial expense, and one naturally asks : Who is 
going to pay? 
I am, etc., 
Stenson Cooke 
Secretary, 
Fanum House, The Automobile Association 
New Coventry Street, W.1 


TIN-POT AUTOCRATS AND THE G.P. 


SIR,—‘‘ Quaero ’’ has earned the thanks of e 
decent G.P. in the land. The crude outstanding fact 
is that we Panel doctors are humiliated nearly every 
day. We are told, not directly but without any possi- 
bility of mistake, that we are not trusted. A week 
seldom passes without the arrival of two, three, or 
four copies of Form R.M.2: a document which car- 
ries with it the suggestion that we are either: (1) 
incompetent, or (2) dishonest. Following on this our 
patients are examined by Official Medical Referees, 
Seldom have these gentlemen any particular know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the patient, the condi- 
tions of his or her employment, the economic position 
of the district. Yet the dictum of the official doctor, 
based on a single interview, may, and often does, 
override the considered opinion of the Panel doctor 
who has known the Panel patient since birth. 

There are the Dangerous Drugs Acts. They tell 
us that we G.P.s are not to be trusted with certain 
drugs—cocaine, morphia, heroin, and a few more. 
But why cannot we be trusted? Why must we keep 
Poison Books and be inspected from time to time? 
We are, in theory, members of an honourable pro- 
fession. And, anyway, we are trusted, without 
question, with all sorts of other lethal weapons. No 
surgeon, so far as I know, is asked to have a Cut- 
lery Book, wherein he shall keep a record of knives 
purchased and slashes inflicted. Yet a knife is a 
thoroughly lethal weapon. Or gas-stoves—what about 
them? Are the gas people asked to keep a record 
of sales? If not, why not? Gas poisoning seems 
to be a popular pastime. 

The G.P.—call him Panel doctor if you prefer it— 
is not a potential malefactor. He is just an honest 
person who wants to get on with his job and not be 
bothered. But he is bothered. The Official People 
—who usually are no more competent than he—do 
the bothering. More often than not they do it most 
politely, but. . . 

I am, etc., 
.** A Panet Doctor "’ 


LUNACY LAW REFORM 


SIR,—Your correspondent, who writes from ‘“‘bitter 
experience,’’ is no doubt fully justified in pleading 
for some alteration in the Lunacy Laws, but it is, 
I think, equally certain that nothing should be done 
to increase the number of people who ought to be 
kept under restraint, in their own interest as well as 
in the interests of society, but are left at liberty till 
a tragedy occurs. Some years ago I spent a good 
many ‘‘ week-ends ’’ at a large private asylum, and 
I remember one case in particular, which seemed to 
me to indicate « misapplication of the law, though 
I could hardly condemn it, and the patients were so 
well treated that some stayed on voluntarily, after 
they had been cured! One day I had a long talk 
in the billiard room with a young man in whom I 
could detect no symptom of insanity of any kind, so 
when I was alone with the young doctor who had 
been left in charge, I expressed my opinion pretty 
freely. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, 
that case has given us a great deal of difficulty: 
we have to send in, soon after the reception of « 
new patient, particulars of any indications of insanity 
we have ourselves observed, and in his case we could 
only put down the remarkable equanimity with which 
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he has accepted his position! ’’ I was then told that 
the youth, in a violent fit of temper, had knocked 
his sister down with his fist, whereupon his horrified 
family had forthwith had him certified and removed. 
Very possibly this was the best thing to be done— 
ira brevis furor est, said Horace—and the examining 
doctors no doubt found other grounds on which to 
base their certificates. But as the Lunacy Laws were 
not meant to be penal, and it seemed almost certain 
that the young man had in reality been ‘‘ put away ”’ 
as a disciplinary measure, I thought that the law had 
probably been abused. 

I am, etc., 

WALTER CRICK 


SCOTS AND ENGLISH 


SIR,—In last week’s SatruRDAay Review Mr. Robert 
R. Leathem states that Scotland has hardly produced 
one genius of the first-class, while he goes on to name 
several English geniuses in different branches of life. 

Now, Sir, the population of England is about eight 
times as big as that of Scotland, so, for every genius 
that Scotland has produced England should have pro- 
duced eight. Can anyone name eight Englishmen the 
equal of John Knox? Have there been sixteen men 
south of the Tweed the equals of Watt or Stephenson, 
eight others the equal of Lord Kelvin? Have eight 
men made such a discovery as Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, or eight more such a one as Baird, the 
inventor of television? Lister may have been English 
born, but his great work was done in Glasgow, and 
his famous contemporary, Sir James Simpson, whose 
discovery has eased the pain of millions, was a Scot. 

I need go no further. But, Sir, I cannot pass with- 
out comment the paragraph in the same letter which 
quotes a saying that India was conquered by Irishmen 
and ruled by Englishmen for the benefit of Scotsmen ; 
and the writer dares to sum this up as Scotland’s part 
in making the Empire. I quote in-my turn: ‘‘ It was 
the Highlanders who withstood the enemy at 
Balaclava; it was the sound of the pipes that brought 
hope to the hopeless at Lucknow ; and it was Scotsmen 
who led the way up the Heights of Abraham.” And 
what of Scotland’s part in the war? I name 
two names, Earl Haig and Dr. Elsie Inglis; and I 
remember the other thousands. Scotland can rightly 
be proud of her share in saving the British Empire, not 
for the benefit of Englishman or Scot but for the good 
of everyone born under the British flag. 

I am, etc., 
DorotHy P. VERDEN ANDERSON 


Eastbourne 


Fluthers, 
Leslie, Fife 


A TRAVEL CLUB — 


SIR,—A few of us who could not aspire to the 
dignity of the Travellers’ Club have thought of form- 
ing a homely club where those who have the authen- 
tic ‘‘ wanderlust,”” even though forced to slake it 
mainly in tramping about the roads and heaths of 
their own country, could find congenial company, begin 
to form a good travel library, hear talks, exchange 
disinterested travel information, and generally do 
what may seem good to them to foster the art and 
fellowship of travel. It is proposed to call it the 
Hermes Club. 

We should like to ascertain, if possible, what 
demand or support there may be for such a club, 
starting, as no doubt it must do, in a very modest 
way. Does the suggestion appeal to any of your 
readers? If so, perhaps they will be good enough 
to communicate with the undersigned. Of course 
it may be that in this wonderful city, where every- 
thing is to be found, such a club as we have in mind 
already exists. In that case, probably we shall hear 
of it through your courtesy in printing this letter. 


I am, etc., 
126 Adelaide Road, N.W.3 W. E. Smnett 


RIGHT ” AND ‘ LEFT” 

SIR,—A magnificent exhibition of Dutch Art was 
held last winter at the Royal Academy Galleries in 
— London. The catalogue thereof announced 
that : 

In the description of the exhibits the terms “ right ” 
and “‘ left’ refer to the right and left of the spectator. 
On reading this I felt sure there would be trouble 

as soon as any description involved the right or left 
hand of the actual subject of a portrait. The 
“trouble ’’ manifested itself on several occasions, 
as, for instance, in Frans Hals’s portrait of Claes 
Duyst van Voorhout (No. 367), where this gentleman 
was looking towards his own left. 

This winter in the same galleries we are to have 
an exhibition of Italian Art. It seems to me it would 
be far better to use the terms “‘ left ’’ and right 
as from the picture’s own “ point of view ’’—i.e., the 
picture should be regarded as a ‘‘ human being ”’ 
having its own left and right, and should be so 
described. This would be in accordance with the 
usage that always obtains in heraldry and would 
avoid confusion. The public would soon get accus- 
tomed to the method. 

I put this suggestion forward to Mr. Constable, 
of the National Gallery, who was the editor-compiler 
of the Dutch Exhibition catalogue, so that he may 
consider it when he compiles the forthcoming Italian 
one, as he is likely to do. 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 


THE HYPHEN 


SIR,—Governor General is not the only difficulty. 
It is almost impossible to get ‘‘ advanced guard ’’ 
properly printed. It is generally altered to ‘‘ advance- 
guard,”’ with or without the hyphen. 

I am, etc., é 
R. G. Burton, 
Brigadier-General 


THE THEATRE 
WILD WEST WILL 


By Ivor Brown 


The Taming of the Shrew. By William Shakespeare, 
David Garrick, Uncle Sam Taylor and All. A Talkie 
at the London Pavilion. 

Richard II. By William Shakespeare. The Old Vic. 

Third Time Lucky. By Arnold Ridley. Ambassadors. 


R. COCHRAN was evidently nervous lest the 
M Shakespeareans should cry out bitterly against 

him as the first importer to ship a consignment 
of Tinned Folio. So he advances, pushing before him 
the less terrified person of Mr. James Agate, who 
openly gives the first Shakespearean Talkie a good 
character. And so, on the whole, do I, but for rather 
different reasons. At any rate, we must be thankful 
to Mr. Cochran for tempering the awful chit-chat of 
the Magazine Programme with an article by Mr. Agate 
on the entertainment in question, though it is hard 
to find reason why Mr. Agate’s opinions should be 
printed in so much smaller type than the important 
information that Mr. Blank has moved from one 
suburb to the next or that Miss Poppie Tootle wassails 
nightly ches Warthog. 

Mr. Agate’s main point is that the Hollywood 
‘ Shrew ’ is purer Shakespeare than Garrick’s because 
it has shed Garrick’s transitional passages and only 
uses lines common to both G. and S., as the textual 
commentators would abbreviate. No doubt. But it 
alters the order, adds, decorates and cuts enormously. 
In my opinion, quite fairly, because the talking 
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pictures ought to offer new lamps for old. It is their 
business to be true to’ themselves, to be inventive on 
modern and mechanical lines. Mr. Agate praises the 
film for ‘‘ being English in feeling and English in the 
sixteenth-century fashion. It might very well have 
been made in Warwickshire three hundred years ago.”’ 
Mr. Agate, in short, finds the affair to contain, in 
house-agent’s phrase, ‘‘ a wealth of old oak.’’ To 
me it is Hollywooden; nor any the worse for that. 
Let there be abundant apes and peacocks and few 
words. Let the cinema do what it can and not be 
frightened by Foliolaters. 

Let us consider some of the features. The studio 
in which the film was made is purely a star-chamber. 
‘‘ Doug. and Mary ”’ have it all their own way; the 
play is cut to seventy minutes, of which about sixty 
must be totally theirs. Mr. Fairbanks has an excel- 
lent athleticism and gives us an agile Petruchio with 
a touch of the dashing Dago instead of the lumbering 
bully usually seen on Anglo-Saxon stages. But I did 
wish he wouldn’t grin so much and laugh so long. 
Be it admitted that Doug.’s dental smile is the nattiest 
thing in all the wild west; yet I had no desire to 
spend minute after minute in gazing at this Ivory 
Coast, nor could I bear his hearty guffaw after he had 
been over-working it for ten minutes or so. He is 
a natural acrobat and has a sense of dashing mummery, 
and, of course, I breathe not a whisper against the 
enormity of his Sex Appeal. But he speaks such lines 
as there are (fortunately not many) with poor effect. 
If there are to be more Shakespeare talkies, I trust 
we shall have some new stars in the sky. For, to 
give my own momentary emendation of a much-vexed 
Shakespearean phrase, my taste is one that ‘‘ never 
palates more the Doug.”’ 

Miss Pickford, having gone ‘“‘ smilin’ thro’ ”’ life 
as the ‘‘ World’s Sweetheart,” is strangely cast as the 
Shrew. She also fails badly as a speaker. I do not 
object for a moment to an American accent. Who are 
we to claim sacrosanctity for the noise deemed to 
be good English in London, 1929? The American may 
be as much like Shakespeare’s noise as ours. My com- 
plaint is simply that Mary’s delivery is weak—perhaps 
the mechanism was doing the players an injustice. 
The facial play is clever, but her tongue continually 
belies the ferocity of the eye. The other characters 
get little enough to do. The priest in the marriage- 
service is extremely amusing and that service (reason- 
ably Anglican) is great fun throughout. For here 
Hollywood is really enjoying itself, framing with 
immensities of splendour a really comic interlude. The 
rite is a riot, the wedding a ‘* wow.” 

Mr. Agate boldly alleges that ‘‘ the film ends with 
Katherine’s complete subjugation to her lord.” It 
does nothing of the kind, for the simple reason that 
Hollywood dare not offer this ending to American 
Womanhood and such Daughters of the Revolution 
as attend the Motion Picture Cathedrals. In America 
the woman must win and Katherine first of all beats 
Petruchio at his own game, as it were playing Stribling 
to his Carnera in a battle without referee; she throws 
a stool at his head when he isn’t looking and knocks 
him out. Then she sweetly nurses him and when she 
gives the famous speech on what every married woman 
ought to know, she counsels obedience with an ironic 
wink, as who should say, ‘* Poor sap, he’s swallowing 
this dope. But you’re wise to my stuff. I’M tell the 
world I’m kissing no rods.” And not a bad ending 
either. But Shakespeare, I am convinced, really 
enjoyed the humiliation of Kate and meant her surren- 
der to be absolute. The theme had natural attractions 
for a man who had been marched to church by the 
relations of the bride and had subsequently turned and 
run away, finding even a_hand-to-horse’s-mouth 
existence in London preferable to a Happy English 
Home by the plashing waters of the Avon. 

The first Shakespeare talkie is somewhat misnamed. 
Tt owns neither much of Shakespeare nor much of 


talk. Very little is said; Mr. Sam Taylor’s production 
is mostly a parade of miming and action. Thus Holly- 
wood is true to Hollywood and, on the whole, amus- 
ingly so. One would have to be far sunk indeed in 
Shakespearean snobismus to be fussy about the 
‘ Shrew ’ and set Kate among; the Untouchables. It 
is an ugly, slap-stick story, with not a trace of subtlety 
or sensitiveness in the telling, and therefore it is just 
right for Hollywood. It makes a good knock-about 
picture and the incidental ‘‘ business ’’ devised by the 
Fairbanks management is usually far better than the 
Shakespearean plot. In short, Hollywood is welcome 
to Petruchio. But let this not be a precedent. I shall 
not be pleased to read that the dental Doug. is about 
to drive his flashing incisors into Hamlet or appl 
his molars to Macbeth, however nimble he might be 
upon the battlements in either case. I should add that 
‘ The Shrew ’ is aptly preceded by the rare nonsense 
of ‘ Mickey Mouse.’ The mouse wins. Also by a 
British Instructional Pea vocally pursued from pollen 
to pod. Instruction was never bettered. 

With one or two exceptions the ‘‘ Old Vic’’ com- 
pany is no advertisement this year for ‘ Vox 
Humana.” If the bulk of its ‘ Richard II ’ is the best 
we can do without mechanism, let all the world be wired 
and all its talk be tinned. Mr. Brember Wills muddled 
Gaunt’s superb rhetoric into his beard and fidgeted 
the part to shreds, while minor nobles bleated about 
pahr ’’ (power) and ‘‘ Thou liste ”’ (liest). The 
junior members of the team appear to be convinced 
that Shakespeare is a meaningless ceremonial to be 
gabbled through as bored schoolboys gabble compul- 
sory creeds. However, the leaders can hold the fort. 
Mr. John Gielgud’s exquisite performance as Richard 
gives beautiful utterance, delicate yet firm, to the con- 
templative zstheticism of the king, while Mr. Gyles 
Isham’s black-avised Bolingbroke is a vision of stodgy 
pride well sustained and bravely spoken. Add the 
Queen of Miss Martita Hunt and the Bagot of Mr. 
John Kilner and you have enough first-rate perform- 
ances to cover up the incompetence of the rest. I 
thought Mr. Harcourt Williams’s production right in 
tempo but sometimes silly in invention. The murder 
scene at Pomfret came off very awkwardly and poor 
Mr. Michael Watts standing on the table was like a 
novice in music-hall gymnastics who has got into 
crusader’s clothing by mistake. If our Shakespearean 
murderers must be high-jump men, then send for Mr. 
Fairbanks. 

Mr. Ridley is known for his ghost trains, wreckers, 
and the like. He starts his new piece sentimentally. 
Is it to be a Devonshire idyll, the rector’s romance? 
Happily it is not. The rector turns out to be a clerical 
equivalent of the historic Lamb on Wall Street and a 
shepherd equal to any crook. In short, farcical hero 
in parson’s uniform goes a-bungling in a good cause 
and, thanks to admirable acting by Mr. Hugh Wright 


and Mr. Frank Bertram, provides lavish laughs for 
simple souls. 


ART 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE ARTIST 


By WALTER Bayes 


Mosaics at the National Gallery by Boris van Anrep. 
The New English Art Club. 
The Goupil Gallery Salon. 


Pictures by Mr. Charles Ginner. Godfrey Phillips Galleries. 


HE best advertised artistic event of the week 
was the completion of Mr. van Anrep’s pave- 
ment at the National Gallery and as things go 
the placing and carrying out of this commission must 
be accounted a creditable episode. A complex bit of 
work has been completed in workmanlike fashion and 
the general colour and scale of form of the mosaics 
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are satisfactory. But the subject matter of the panels 
on this second landing (the recreations rather than 
the serious activities of life)-has resulted in rather 
more attempt to capture the charm of appearances 
than suits the austere art of mosaic, and in the attempt 
to force it to do more than it can a somewhat ragged 
angularity of pattern results. Nor can it be denied 
that the artist’s interest in contemporary life seems 
rather pious than spontaneous. He designs footballers 
and dancing or pillion girls much as Watts in 
similarly conscientious mood gave us his enormous 
icture of drayhorses and brewers. 

Still the net result is quite as pleasant as we could 
expect from this attempt to plant an art of Byzantine 
associations upon an interior of late Renaissance 
sympathies (the placing in the centre of the hall of 
the Baroque bronze of ‘ Fame’ is a more completely 
happy inspiration), and it would not greatly surprise 
me to learn that Mr. van Anrep rather detested the 
building in which he had to work. Fortunately, the 
instinct of the workman is to make the best of things 
and congratulations are in order. 

In any case, done for an existing building and seen 
in that building, these mosaics have a fair chance 
of survival. It is otherwise with the paintings appear- 
ing on every side in exhibitions, the number of which 
astounds but should not quite dismay the critic. 
Done without knowledge of any building which 
ultimately might house them, shown in circumstances 
which conceal any fitness they might have for any 
such permanent home, pictures still continue to be 
painted—still continue to be bought; I can only 
conclude that painting is an art in some sort native 
to our time (and is probably capable of flowering 
were circumstances a little less unfavourable) and that 
the desire to possess pictures is widespread, even 
though everything conspires to ensure that if anyone 
does buy a picture he buys the wrong one for his 
purpose. 

Doubtless in the golden age of picture selling (which 
may not have been the golden age of painting) artists 
showed pictures in their own houses where patrons 
saw them in favourable circumstances. If there be 
any painter to-day prosperous enough thus to spread 
his net, he will find the task already difficult enough. 
If he prepare rooms in the ‘‘ neutral warm colour ”’ 
recommended by curators of galleries and avoid the 
presence of any furniture which by its simplicity, or 
elegance or richness arouses expectations in the breast 
of the visitor, he may win for each individual picture 
an impartial if lukewarm tolerance, but the sight 
of his rooms will hardly arouse covetousness in the 
breast of Dives accustomed to the services of a 
decorator limited to no such negative policies. If he 
adopt then, as he must, a more spirited programme, 
he finds that he needs a good many rooms for the 
showing of quite a few pictures. He also finds that 
those pictures may readily be too varied, too odd, 
too modern even, for at any moment the immense pre- 
ponderance of houses must necessarily be already 
examples of ‘‘ period architecture not always, 
alas, architecture of a good period. Of all possessions 
a decorator can have an enflamed ‘‘ non-conformist ’’ 
conscience is the worst. I may seem to attribute a 
sordid importance to the possibilities of selling a 
picture. But suppose people are given or inherit or 
find a picture, the probability of its survival is small 
if it looks out of place wherever they put it. 

In an exhibition a very large number of pictures 
are shown in one ‘room and journalists are agreed 
to applaud the exhibits in proportion <s they are 
varied and odd and ultra-modern, encouraging 
exactly the conditions which make against survival. 
Will any painter ley his hand on his heart and say 
that he would willingly hang his most provocative 
exhibition picture on his own walls? A certain 
blessed dullness, a contented working within limita- 
tions, are the qualities which make our pictures 


friendly to us. As exhibitions go, the three shows 
I notice this week are reasonably civilized. There 
are, of course, too many pictures on the walls. Mr. 
Charles Ginner’s works are not, compared with most 
pictures of our period, shortwinded, but they repeat 
themselves when so many are brought together as 
appear at the Gallery in Duke Street. That does 
not affect their survival value, for none, of course, 
would ever dream of hanging thirty pictures in a 
room together—a half-dozen is usually enough. 
But as a result there is only one picture, No. 13, 
* Slieve Bignian,’ which in these surroundings strikes 
me as a surprise and refreshment. The others suc- 
ceed in queering one another’s pitch, yet I am sure 
such pictures as 2, 14 and 18 would please me very 
much by themselves. 

The New English shows a creditable attempt 
by the hangers to make a jumble of many 
different kinds of pictures harmonious, and too 
much stress can hardly be laid on the importance 
in the general interest of the profession of giving 
this task into capable hands. One suspects, indeed, 
that the artists entrusted with it on this occasion made 
a definite counterstroke at the critics on the lookout 
for sensational centre pieces when they hung together, 
so as to ‘‘ cancel out,’’ Sir William Orpen’s three 
lively war pictures. Hung by itself among quieter 
pictures each might have outshone its surroundings, 
hang them together and liveliness itself becomes boring. 
Doubtless my confréres of the Press have asked for 
it, but it seems a little cruel to Sir William, who 
obviously in each case had husbanded His talent 
as an entertainer only to the point of distribution over 
a single canvas, nor can it be described as putting 
the Club’s best foot forward. It would have been more 
legitimate to have confronted the academician with 
the clear, high-pitched fluency of Miss Irene Wyatt’s 
‘ Pot of Flowers’ (74), which executively might well 
bear the comparison. Indeed, visitors to the show 
should be warned that on this occasion the pictures 
by less-known artists are often the best. How 
superior as a humorous decoration is Miss Mary 
Adhead’s ‘Lap of Luxury’ (230) to Mr. Proctor’s 
group of—is it Gauguin?—and attendant nymphs, 
* On Olympus Now ’ (220); how much more masculine 
Mr. Medworth’s ‘ Bull Bison and Calf’ (318) than 
most of the drawings signed by more famous names. 

Mr. Robin Guthrie’s large ‘ Toilet of Venus ’ (209) 
marks a slight advance towards ease of design, but the 
gist of it is given more compactly in his watercolour 
drawing of the same subject (15) at the Goupil Gallery 
Salon, where we have an interesting opportunity of 
comparing work of various dates. The constructive 
use of colour shown in the little pictures by Matthew 
Smith (92) and Neville Lewis (102) easily bears com- 
parison with the painting of the large Monet (109), 
‘ Bateaux échoués Fecamps.’ Mr. Algernon Talmage 
(90), ‘ Mid-day Heat,’ shows himself soundly and firmly 
constructive also, while Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s ‘ Cottage 
Garden ’ (57) is a tactful compromise between three- 
dimensional and flat design. Mr. Frank Dobson has a 
charming little bronze, ‘ La Source ’ (189). 

The announcement that henceforth the N.E.A.C. 
contemplate holding but one show a year will be 
received with regret. On the other hand | am, I think, 
betraying no secrets in announcing that Mr. Sickert 
hopes to revive the Allied Artists Association at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery—on the old principle of accept- 
ing all comers and arranging works according to the 
dictates of an incorruptible chance. I foresee here a 
rewagging of that rather tiresome donkey’s tail rather 
than the attempt at the redomestication of painting I 
would wish for. Still, we shall all probably send 
pictures as a gesture of sympathy, for of course hang- 
committees are in theory frightfully unjust by the 
unlimited powers of self-defence they give to the men 
who have arrived. It is a standing miracle that those 
powers should be so often as they are left unused. 
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MUSIC 


DELIUS AGAIN 


HE attitude of passivity and negation, which is 

characteristic of so much of Delius’s music, is not 

an heroic pose, and has in many quarters pre- 
judiced its claim to be called ‘‘ great,”’ since greatness is 
held to imply some degree of active affirmation. Here 
again Delius stands alone. For there is a kind of 
noble fortitude in this resignation, which never gives 
utterance to a pusillanimous-complaint. How false 
in sentiment ‘ Sea-Drift’ might have been! As it 
stands, can we wholly deny the quality of greatness to 
its acceptance of human sorrow in love and separation, 
which is pictured in the dramatic tale of the widowed 
sea-gull? There is no denial here of the poignancy of 
grief and no sham consolation for it. The facts are 
accepted as irresistible and set down for us in a beauti- 
ful seascape. The characteristic English attitude, 
however, is not to sit down under adversity, but to 
conquer it in action. Gabriel Oak is our type of hero, 
not Niels Lyhne, who is Delius’s. Once more it 
becomes apparent that the composer, in whom the 
Queen’s Hall audiences have been taking so much pride, 
has nothing in common with us but a birth certificate. 

It is only by ridding ourselves of misconceptions 
about what we expect of a composer and especially of 
an English composer, that we shall get at the true 
qualities of his music. For Delius cheats every 
expectation. We expect a composer in search of 
romantic subjects to travel southwards, especially to 
Italy and Spain. Delius turned his back upon the 
countries of the Grand Tour, and discovered to us that 
the ice-bound north is every bit as romantic as those 
sunny lands which have been the common resort of 
composers from Russia, England, France and 
Germany. 

The supreme paradox, however, is Delius’s choice 
of Nietzsche’s ‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra ’ as a subject. 
For here, if ever there was, is an affirmation, and an 
interesting note in the programme of the festival per- 
formance pointed out that Mussolini and the Fascist 
regime in Htaly are the embodiments of the Nietzschean 
political philosophy. It seems an almost laughable 
incongruity even to mention the Dictator of Italy and 
the composer of ‘ Songs of Sunset’ in one sentence. 
Yet that is the perfectly logical conclusion of the 
matter. In other ways it was inevitable that Nietzsche’s 
poem should appeal to composers, for it aspires, 
according to Paterian dictum, towards the condition of 
music, and, indeed, requires the assistance of music 
for its elucidgtion. The disjointed libretto made for 
Delius by Herr Fritz Cassirer is, in fact, quite 
unintelligible as it stands. The music, however, gives 
it coherence and a meaning which, though it cannot be 
put into words, is plain enough for those who have ears. 

As to the musical quality of the work one cannot but 
. feel that it is uneven and that the interest of the begin- 
ning is not sustained until the end. The opening 
chorus is an utterance positive and affirmative enough 
to rouse hopes that Delius had been able to overcome 
the habitual lethargy ef mind which is the cause of 
both the charm and the weakness of his more familiar 
works. In the splendid maestoso theme we hear at 
last that trumpet-call to action for which we have so 
often longed. Yet even this theme is curbed by the 
lack of rhythmic freedom which is one of Delius’s 
most serious weaknesses. 

The tale of Delius’s identification by a famous con- 
ductor as ‘‘ the man who writes in six-eight ” is ben 
trovato. He can seldom write a dozen bars in 
common time without contradicting the true rhythm 
with triplet figures and dotted crotchets. There is, of 
course, no reason why a composer should not write in 
compound rhythm, provided that he can so manipulate 
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it as to give variety to his music. This, of all rhythms 
is most apt to become. a tiresome jog-trot, and Delius 
is not the man to avoid this pitfall. His short melodic 
phrases of even lengths, his avoidance of syncopations 
and the lack of contrapuntal interest all combine to 
emphasize the poverty of rhythmic invention, which 
becomes most conspicuous in the dotted motion of 
compound time. Possibly he felt the need of some 
sheet-anchor for the ships he floated upon such a 
fluid sea of harmony, but I like him best when the 
pace is slow enough for the unvarying beats to be less 
perceptible. 

The rhythmic weakness is only in part the cause 
of another characteristic of this music : its almost com- 
pletely static quality. In the music of other composers 
we feel a sense of direction; the harmonic progressions 
do progress towards a definite goal. In Delius there 
is little or no movement in that sense of the word. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that his vague harmonic 
scheme has no evident base to act as a point of 
departure and of return. This static quality gives his 
music some resemblance to that of Debussy, from 
whom in every other respect he differs widely. It 
gives also to his music that serene tranquillity which 
is exhibited at its best in the lovely prelude to the 
second part of the ‘ Mass of Life.’ 

If the ability to make a statement at once as simple 
and as beautiful as it is possible to imagine is one 
sign of greatness, this passage will surely pass the 
test. A horn-call over a pedal-point—that is all there 
is, but by some magical adjustment of the notes into 
exactly, the right places the thing glows with a beauty 
which all the elaboration and ingenuity in the world 
cannot achieve. Anyone, you would think, could do 
it. Yet they don’t, and when some of them try—as 
Bruckner tried the same sort of thing at the beginning 
of his Fourth Symphony with the same sort of purpose 
in mind—how poor is the result ! 

In most music the tranquil mood is the point of rest 
after and before action. But since in Delius activity is 
usually a synonym for a restlessness which sometimes 
finds expression in a surprisingly blatant vulgarity (as in 
the fair-scene of ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet)’, and he 
rarely succeeds in making a positive assertion, we must 
confess that tranquillity, which is a negative quality, is 
his strongest point. So we have come round full wide 
to the fact, from which I have done my best to get away, 
that this music cannot be called great, as we call that of 
Bach or Mozart or Beethoven, since greatness implies 
something more than a passive acceptance of Fate. It 
is worth remarking that, in the otherwise ill-considered 
speech which he made at the end of the ‘ Mass,’ Sir 
Thomas Beecham was careful to say that Delius had 
written a greater quantity of beautiful music than any 
other living composer. ; 

But I do not wish to end this article in any carping 
spirit. For the Delius Festival was an occasion of rare 
pleasure and interest to musicians, both on account of 
the beauty and variety of the music and of the unusually 
high standard of the performances. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted the works with a loving care that 
was in itself very moving, and the evident joy which 
the composer derived from listening to his music 
avoided the feeling of distaste which one had felt at 
the exposure of the blind and paralysed man to the 
gaze of a curious public. The Festival was undoubtedly 
a great triumph for the composer and conductor. 


BROADCASTING 


c HE news that Sir Walford Davies has decided 
temporarily to delegate some of his duties at 
Savoy Hill awakens many thoughts. This extra- 
ordinarily forceful and enthusiastic personality has 
informed the musical-educational side of broadcasting 
with an immense vitality, and given it the forward 
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movement and popular touch which, in its very insecure 
infancy, it needed. Sir Walford Davies’s work at the 
microphone has been of peculiar interest for anyone 
who has followed his career. The brilliant pupil of 
Rockstro and Stanford, early appointed (and with what 
fulfilled presages of success) to the Temple Church, 
found in the K.A.F. the chance of studying men ana 
jearning how to move masses. All this accumulated 
experience was later employed to inculcate a service- 
abie comprehension of the art of music, and it was a 

ificent gesture of Fate that put the microphone 
within reach of this astonishingly competent musical 
visionary. He became the finest of contemporary‘ 
broadcasters. Dr. Dyson, who is to take over some 
of this work, is amply qualified. He will have to 
fill a big position in the public esteem. There are, 
however, things which may justifiably be treated, 
now that we have learned the beginnings of music 
from Sir Walford Davies, from a new angle. 


* 


Professor Trevelyan’s National Lecture had for its 
subject a matter of history that remains with most of 
us as memory of school. Its significance has escaped 
us, and this lecture served a great purpose in bringing 
the facts into array, in explaining their antecedence, 
their effect on the future of the British Empire and, 
through that, on the world. The Union of Scotland 
and England in 1707 was, in reality, no mere local 
decision made between two sections of the inhabitants 
of an island politically withdrawn from the continent. 
The spirit that informed that pact, although, as the 
lecturer showed, its immediate outcome was to be the 
production of matters not hopeful for peace, yet con- 
tained the first principles of actions that in the future 
were to have wonderful results. It is dismal to 
try to calculate what would have been the effect of 
the repeal attempted in 1713. 


Mr. Angus Morrison played the Brahms D minor 
pianoforte concerto on Sunday with that blend of 
scholarly care and impassioned sensitiveness that music 
of that period and that composer must always have. 
Clearly this pianist is also a fine musician. Another 
musical happening was the Arne concert on the follow- 
ing evening. This was of a different order, more 
charm than depth. But how delightful some of these 
little things were. ‘ Blow, blow’ in its rarely heard 
right form was a revelation. 


It is a pity that it was not found possible to broad- 
cast the Memorial Service to Millicent Fawcett. It 
would have found a willing audience all over the world, 
for the fame of this great woman was widespread, 
quiet though its manifestations have ever been. Mrs. 
Ray Strachey’s description of the Abbey service was 
given on the same evening, and thus the outer millions 
of women were at least able to hear of, even if pre- 
cluded from sharing in, this act of homage. 


The following are of interest next week. Monday : 
‘Preserving History’ (Mr. E. A. B. Barnard). 
Tuesday : ‘ While London Sleeps’ (A River Police- 
man), ‘ The New Psychology’ (Dr. William Brown). 
Wednesday : ‘ India, Our Greatest Export Market ’ 
(H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon). ‘ The Testament of Beauty ’ (Miss V. Sackville- 
West reading Dr. Robert Bridges’s poem). Thursday : 
‘Keeping Up With Your Children’ (The Hon. Mrs. 
St. Aubyn). Friday: Play, ‘ Roland,’ adapted by 


E. A. F. Harding. Saturday: Sonata recital by 


Joseph Szigeti and Harriet Cohen. (All these broad- 
cast from - 


mdon and Daventry.) 
ConDoR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—195 


Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. Pantomime in the shape of ‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty’ returns to Drury Lane after ten years’ 
absence. The First Commissioner of Works can hardly 
be absent from such a contribution to the Brightening 
of London and we offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best 
Rhymed Prologue to be spoken on Boxing Night by 
Mr. George Lansbury. 


B. Mr. X. is a modest poet with a very modest 
income. One day he is knocked over by the motor-car 
of a movie star. So he and his poetry become famous. 
A Sunday paper offers him a fee comparable to those 
offered for the matrimonial confessions of movie stars. 
For it he is to write a Christmas ode conveying the 
old-world Message of Cheer to the sinners and cynics 
of the younger generation. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to Mr. X., who loathes both Cheer and Sun- 
day papers, but as he is extremely hard up and the fee 
for half a page of verse is equal to his income for half a 
year, he deems it a Christian act of mercy to his 
creditors to set about it. We offer a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for 
the best renderings of a twenty-four line extract from 
Mr. X.’s ode. It must be remembered that he is 
endeavouring to remain a poet as well as to meet the 
conditions. - 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
195A, or LITERARY 195). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, December 2. The results will be 
announced in the issue of December 7. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 193 
Set sy THE Acrostic EpiTor 


A. “‘ Hears the hawk when Philomela sings? ’”’ 
Pope asks. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best 
Ode to a Nightingale by a Hawk, embodying an 
answer to the poet’s question. Length limit, 20 lines. 


B. Ina South Sea island an orator quoted Hamlet’s 
well-known exclamation, ‘‘ What a ptece of work is 
a man!” In the local newspaper’s report of the 
speech the quotation read thus: ‘‘ What a piece of 
pork is a man!’’ The proof-reader, perhaps owing 
to sub-conscious memories of “‘ long-pig,’”’ had failed 
to detect the type-setter’s unfortunate error. We 
offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prise 
of Half a Guinea for the best Set of Six original 
Distortions of Well-known Phrases, resulting from the 
substitution of One letter for another, 
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REPORT FROM THE ACROSTIC EDITOR 
1934. After a brief discussion—not embodied in 
an Ode—of the question asked by Pope, A. Galton 
favours us with Philomel’s apostrophe to a hawk, 
beginning : 
Horrid slaughtering feathered fowl, 
Red in maw and claw and jowl! 


In twelve lines Marion Peacock answers the poet's 
question in the affirmative, but again the answer is 
not embodied in an Ode to the Nightingale. For 
James Hall’s hawk the ‘“ immortal bird ’’ of John 
Keats is nothing but a ‘‘ chicken-hearted chirper ”’ 
who makes an “ infernal din at p.p.m.” ‘‘ You 
wretched bird,’ he adds, ‘‘ little chirpers should be 
seen—not heard! 


So if you can’t fade quite away, 

At least upon the midnight hold your breath, 
Or I'll settle the point without delay 

Whether or not you’re born for death! 


Lavengro’s hawk complains that nightly beneath her 
nest 

Small poets gather in their dozens 

With uncles, aunts and second cousins, 

There to discuss the reason why 

Your notes eternal never die. 

And I, I cannot sleep a wink, 

Although I of pale opiates drink. 

Since, Philomel, you crossed your bar 

I’ve suffered from insomnia. 


The hawk of Valimus shows surprising familiarity 
with Keats: 
Frankly, as bird to bird, 
I never knew how emperor and clown 
Could listen when your music jangled down; 
Or why (to say the truth) 
Your song once stilled the lone sad heart of Ruth; 
Nor can I altogether understand 
How you charmed casements in a faery land. 


William A. Jesper’s hawk is also a lover of Keats and 
begins her Ode thus: 


Nay, move not, Philomel, for I have dined : 
And royally! A drowsy numbness fills 

My frame. I fain would sleep—or lie reclined 
And listen darkling to thy plaintive trills, 

Which like soft incense hang upon the bough. 
Unfortunately, ‘‘ as the editor remarked, through press 
of other matter, I’ve no room ’’ for the rest of Mr. 
Jesper’s amusing lines. 

Pibwob hardly comes up to his usual standard of 
excellence. 

Not a mouse can stir unseen 
Of my regard, 
and 
I hear 

And quietly drop to hearken fifty feet more near 
are not exactly felicitous phrases. 

Seacape’s hawk complains that Philomela’s unfor- 
tunate habit of singing ‘‘ in the valley’s deepest 
darkest hour, from some unknown but too adjacent 
tree,’’ provokes ‘‘ many a murd’rous thought,”’ 

Since ’tis but opportuneness gives delight, 
And even the raucous chough, 

With harsh, metallic, acrimonious croak, 
By day is sweeter than art thou by night. 

R. Hartman’s hawk outdoes Lavengro’s by rhyming 
‘* dinner ’’ with ‘‘ in a.’’ The beginning of her ode 
has apparently been lost. It ends thus: 

Sing on, sweet bird, 

Till I have heard 

Whence emanates your song; 
For I am ina 

Mood for dinner, 

But can’t locate the gong. 

And now for the winners. Alves sends some lines 
with an original idea in them, and I recommend her 
for first prize. A. J. Perman has written a vigorous 
ode, and though I dislike the lack of lucidity in the 
third line of his second stanza, I think he is entitled to 
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the second prize. To H. C. M.I gs t that 
first prize of 193B should be awarded for his Aart 
Ode No. 2. He asks us to accent the last syllable of 
‘* testify,’’? but that is a small matter. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Thou, with the golden voice, below me singi 
In secret thickets while I range the skies, 
O’er all the dewy morning rashly flinging 

Th’ unbearable sweetness of thine ecstasies : 
Troubling the fierceness that is my delight, 
Melting the valour of my eagle heart, 

Dewing the swordlike swiftness of my sight, 
Be still! Be still! 

Lest I should turn and see thee where thou art. 


Of love thou singest, bird, and quiet nesting 
In peaceful places while I range the skies 
Grim-taloned, wide-winged, on my endless 
For furry sport and feathered sacrifice. 

All day I hear the throbbing of thy note, 

It wakes the moonlight and denies the dark; 
Could I but find thee I would tear thy throat, 
And with thy voice 

I’d soar to heaven an eagle and a lark. 


questing 


ALvgs 
SECOND PRIZE 


Bird, whose sweet sadness and allurement d 
Have made th’ entrancéd world thy constant slave; 
Who in thy forest glade 
Pourest such music as makes lovers weep, 
And poets rave; 
Be not so proud when in the leafy shade 
Thou singest while the list’ning trees are stilled : 
There is another life, for valiance made, 
For deeds intense, inexorably willed. 


I choose the rocks, wide air and shining sky, 
A quarry worth my beak; soft flattery, 
Soft fame is never boon 
For spirits fierce, implacable as I. 
No; thine shall be 
To sing and flood the regions of the moon 
With languorous notes of yearning and of pain; 
For me the hot pursuit, the burning noon, 
The victim fleeing, and the victim slain. 
A. J. Perman 


EXTRA PRIZE 


Philomela, when I’m not engaged in hawking 
And capturing my customary meals, 

I like the woodland music, or the squawking 
Of a rabbit with a weasel at its heels. 


To the warbling of a blackbird or a linnet 
I can offer quite a genuine applause, 
Regardless of the fact that in’a minute 
I may have the serenader in my claws. 


Nature’s poets who appraise her without measure, 
And make the most extravagant remarks, 

Are known to testify substantial pleasure 
In the cookery of pigeons, lambs, and larks. 


So, although I’m very glad you’re not a dumb thing, 
And I like to hear you singing in the dell, 
I’ll admit that, if I want a bit of something, 
A nightingale would suit me very well. ow 
H. C. M. 


1938. The entries for this competition were twice 
as numerous as for 193A, but the result is not satis- 
factory. I recommend that the Half Guinea prize be 
awarded to Margaret Vivian for the following Dis- 
torted Phrases : 


THE WINNING ENTRY 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your cars. 
A word to the wife. 
The more I see of men, the more I love hogs. 
Fowls rush in where angels fear to tread. 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody food. 
Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis jolly to be wise. 

MarcGaret VIVIAN 
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PAST AND PRESENT—II 


HEN Synge was concerning himself, in 
W ixizos of his real genius, with the French 


Symbolists, Mr. Yeats told him that he could 
not possibly add anything seriously worth the adding 
to the book Mr. Arthur Symons had written about 
them, end, with wonderful imaginative reading of the 
situation, pointed to the Arran islands. Even if I 
knew of any archipelago suited to the talents of Mr. 
Peter Quennell, I should not have the right to dictate 
to him his destination. It is with no intention of dis- 
courtesy that I find myself wondering exactly whither 
Mr. Quennell should direct the unquestionable talents 
exercised on ‘ Baudelaire and the Symbolists ’ (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.). As one learns physically in 
approaching fifty, the things one likes are not usually 
the things good for one; and it seems to me that the 
French Symbolists are not really good for their latest 
critic. 

* 
* 


A good deal of the importance of most of them arises 
from the fact that, unconsciously like Gérard de Nerval 
or extremely consciously like Mallarmé, they were doing 
for French literature a thing needed as it has 
not been needed by English literature. All 
brief summaries are misleading, but, if I 
may fling a statement across the table with the 
licence of after-dinner talk, the French Symbolists 
were teaching a literature at once realistic and rhetorical 
to escape from a richly rewarded bondage to fact and 
to elocution. It is the instinct of the French mind to 
carry its theoretically discarded instruments with it, 
and in moving away from a too logical literature some 
of the Symbolists developed an inverted logic. What 
for English poets, except in some decades of the 
eighteenth century, has been part of their heritage, 
casually enjoyed, was for some of the French Sym- 
bolists a discovery to be used for all it was worth. 
And in art, alas! anything used for all its worth is 
used for something beyond its worth. That great 
saying of Keats about what conduces to achievement 
—‘negative capacity,’’ willingness to be content 
with the windfall when its cause and the chances 
of its recurrence are obscure—is here very much to 
the point. Always in these table-talks we come 
back to the truth that literature is a compromise, 
the writer without a theory being only half equipped 
and the writer with one half ruined. 


* 
* * 


Like Mr. Quennell, though for rather different 
reasons, I love the French Symbolists too much to be 
safe about them. That is to say, I have to think 
about Baudelaire, who contained a Symbolist without 
being one, before I can begin to see them in perspective. 
Let me be more precise. The predecessor of them all, 
the man who made the discovery and did not work it 
to its logical conclusion, Gérard de Nerval, has magic 
as English poets have had it. Near the other end of 
the dynasty, Verlaine is a greater poet with Symbolism 
implicit in him than he would have been, one feels, 
with it thoroughly developed. In most of the others 
we see the perils of the doctrine, and in Mallarmé its 
tragedy. For France, it was worth all its risks; but 
we in England are familiar, from the moment as 
children we begin to read our poetry, with the kind of 
evocative lyrical art at which those French writers 
aimed. It is not easy for most of us to see how 
important their work was to French poetry; and read- 
ing them as we would read English poets we are not 
quite fair to them, 


Yet I think it has been easier for the English mind 
than the French to see how very much greater than 
any of the rest Baudelaire was. If we were slow in 
discovering him, that was because up to the time of 
his death we were not reading French poetry; and if 
on discovery we raised moral outcries, that was merely 
in referring literature to a court of morality which has 
no jurisdiction over it. When we got down to serious 
criticism of him, we recognized the peculiar heroism of 
his attitude where his own countrymen were apt to find 
not much more than sinister blague. We saw that his 
revolt was far more profound than had been supposed, 
and that it was maintained by a force of will unmatched 
in modern poetry. 


* 


Under one aspect, no doubt, Baudelaire is Poe’s good 
intentions, carried out perfectly: But he is a very 
great deal more than that. He is the completest 
condemnation of the life of his period, but also the 
completest connoisseur of it. To be so exactly 
appreciative of what one loathes: how astonishing an 
achievement is that! It is Baudelaire’s. He is at once 
the realist and the man in recoil against all his material 
as a realist, and this not in alternation but steadily, 
keeping his one attitude. His world hurts him, and he 
studies it the more closely. And he quietly makes 
ridiculous alike the notion that the artist in literature 
in ‘‘ representing his age ’’ may share its illusions and 
the notion that if he does not like his age he may run 
away from it. It is in this way that Baudelaire is 
beyond all others the modern poet. 


* 
* * 


The mass of his work is not large, and people who 
use names as labels at one time created the impression 
that he was the poet of sin and nothing else. But that 
work makes a whole world. A strange world it is, 
without freedom, without movement, without the relief 
of indifferent things, but more thoroughly organized 
and coherent than the world of any other modern poet. 
It does not depend on anything external to it. The 
ideas of Baudelaire’s age are in it so far as they were 
truly deduced from the facts of that age, but we are 
not obliged to accept any particular interpretation of 
life while we are reading in order to appreciate 
Baudelaire to the full. 


* 


Beside so great, original and securely directed a 
creative intelligence, the Symbolists seem small enough, 
and I cannot think them safe reading unless the eye 
be cast back frequently to Baudelaire for perspective. 
Nor can I think, the work having been once done 
perfectly, criticism from anything like the same point 
of view is particularly needed. But all excuses for 
reading fine poetry are good: let us not quarrel with 
the latest for reading Gérard de Nerval and his 
successors. 


* 
* * 


Also, in fairness to Mr. Quennell, let it be added 
that in writing of Corbiére he is a pioneer. Sir 
Edmund Gosse was the first in England to deal in some 
detail with Mallarmé, though Swinburne had privately 
enjoyed the early lucid work and corresponded with 
Mallarmé years before ; Mr. Moore was the first to write 
here of Rimbaud, Verlaine, and Jules Laforgue; Mr. 
Symons produced the authoritative criticism of them ; 
but Corbiére has hitherto been oddly neglected by 
English critics. 

Stet 
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; His fellow officers at the outset were mostly Anglo. 
REVIEWS Welsh from county families, but only one man in 

fifty was Welsh, for Mr. Lloyd George had not then 
persuaded the chapels that the war was a crusade, and 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH they were against soldiering as a sin. The men 
therefore, were drawn from all classes and, as to 
By T. EarRLE WELBY locality, chiefly from Birmingham. The wittiest figure 


’ of all, previously employed by a tourist 
Good-bye To All That. By Robert Graves. | every 
Cape. 10s. 6d. ; weakness in Lithuanian, and when asked his nation. 
ality said, ‘‘ I am Wagon-Lits.” There was the non. 
So HE first duty of a reviewer of this book is to be | commissioned officer, charged with the care of the reo’. 
shocked, and it is with some shame that I confess | mental mascot, who kindly indulged its strongest 
to failure in that duty. It contains a certain amount | proclivity, and was thereupon charged with lise. 
of impropriety, some of it gratuitous, and a certain | majesté, the animal being the gift of the King. There 
amount of violence, but these are not novelties, and | were a host of odd characters, and Mr. Graves bri 
are, indeed, to be expected in any young man’s auto- | them before us with few and deft strokes. What he 
biography produced nowadays. And as against these | does less well is rendering the average. His is a war 
not very effective irritants, the book has some attrac- | of ‘‘ characters ’’ and episodes. 
tive qualities. The narrative flows as from a man After the war came Oxford, at first for study, then 
writing out of a real pressure of reminiscences that | for a fantastic experiment in running a shop; after 
must be given an outlet. It strikes me as a book it | that, Cairo and a scarcely less fantastic experiment as 
was necessary for Mr. Graves to write in the interest | a professor at the new Egyptian university. And now, 
of his own peace of mind, though, as I have already | after all that, and domestic experiences which one may 
implied, there are some few passages of which I do | be excused from discussing, Mr. Graves makes a com- 
not feel the necessity and which I take it were written | prehensive gesture of farewell. His world, certainly, 
in mere provocation. The tone of many of the better | has been cleared almost as thoroughly as the stage at 
pages is curiously like that of a writer whom I will | the conclusion of a Jacobean tragedy. Many of the 
take leave still to call Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer; and, | figures in his narrative are dead; with nearly all the 
though it is no small thing to resemble so very highly | others he has broken off relations. There is excuse, 
skilled an artist as Mr. Hueffer, it suggests that Mr. | therefore, for leave-taking. But whither is he bound? 
Graves may be, after all, like the United States in It is not easy to say. His talent for certain kinds 
Wilde’s epigram, with youth as the aldest of his | of verse is generally admitted, and the latest of his 
traditions. theories about poetry have been made known to us 
He has been at some pains to set out his other | elsewhere. Here he thrusts a sufficiently varied and 
traditions. ‘‘ To Heinrich von Ranke, my grandfather, | agitated past behind him. But no one can get rid of 
I owe my clumsy largeness, my endurance, energy, | his past: all that he can do is to remake it, by his 
seriousness and my thick hair,”’ he tells us; and that | distribution of emphasis over its incidents and 
to his great-uncle, Leopold von Ranke, he owes his | emotions. A wholesale repudiation can only be a ges- 
own “‘ historical method,” a possession of which some | ture. In an epilogue, Mr. Graves hints a parallel 
of his readers will now learn for the first time. The | between himself and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. But 
Graves family has a long literary tradition. There was | here, so far as can be seen from the book, is no case 
the writer who is remembered chiefly as Shenstone’s | of a man suddenly becoming possessed of a truth in 
friend; there were various scholars and divines, besides | the light of which his whole life is changed. Mr. 
a scientist or so and the discoverer of the disease from | Graves does not tell us that he has ‘‘ found religion” : 
which Christina Rossetti suffered; there was the | quite the contrary. For a variety of reasons, some of 
author of ‘ Father O’Flynn ’; and so on. For a Graves | them apparently not deserving to be called rational, he 
not to write would be unusual. Mr. Robert Graves is | has got rid of his past, so far as putting it into a book 
glad, he says, that his father was a poet: it saved | can do that. No single principle has triumphed. Is 
him from any ‘“‘ false reverence for poets.” Is it | there likelihood, on the evidence of this book, that he 
ungracious to remind him that it also deprived him | will find a principle in which, for him, all truths 
of the thrill of discovering that poets belong, not | cohere? : WwW 
exclusively to the past but in the persons of certain To ask the question is not to exhibit an impertinent 9 hy, 
members of their order condescend to breathe the air | curiosity about the matter of whatever autobiography hac 
of one’s own period? Perhaps he came by poetry | he may write in farewell to middle-age. The question Bf itt 
a little too easily, writing what is still his best known | is one affecting the value of this book itself. On the § pap 
poem, ‘ In the Wilderness,’ when he was only nineteen. | answer to it depends our estimation of ‘ Good-bye § tio, 
At Charterhouse, for the first time, he found it | To All That.’ If this be not a turning-point, it is but § auq 
necessary to suppress the German side of him; but it | getting rid of the lumber of memory, a necessaty & iyi; 
was there in force all the time, and he tells us a good | process, no doubt, in this case, but a mere clear-up, & be , 
deal of himself when he says that though he knows | not a beginning. typi 
French far better than German, French is but a super- To Lord Herbert of Cherbury the great change § the} 
ficial accomplishment whereas German means a great | came, as Mr. Graves remembers, with a clap of thunder mor 
deal to him. And it seems to me probable that it | out of a clear sky, actually and symbolically. Mr. & pry 
was the working of what it is perhaps paradoxical to | Graves asks us to believe that so also it was with him, A 
call the German leaven that sent him to Skelton, the | on contact with a certain personality. It is not for 
most nearly German-grotesque of our poets. The | us to doubt that thus it seemed to him; but there is Pm 
accident of German blood is neither here nor there, but | here no evidence. What the book does tell us, often Bh, 
a writer who, as a writer, has a German element in | no doubt unconsciously, is that Mr. Graves tires bu 
him is goaded to the discovery of form, because it | rapidly of persons and principles. - 
po 
me 


is not part of his inheritance, and finds it most readily All of which may be making rather too much pother 
in a kind of grotesque which is not a holiday from | about Mr. Graves. But criticism is really concerned 
the well apprehended classic but a confession that the | always with first principles, though it can consider , 
classic is inapprehensible. them only in their particular embodiments. This book @ It is 

From Charterhouse to the war, and to the best that | seems to me only an interesting ticket for the luggage J ‘ssa 
Mr. Graves here gives us. His appreciations of the | Mr. Graves has left and does not mean to reclaim: §% n 
men who served under him are vivid and entertaining. | what of his ticket to his destination? 
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LODGINGS OF THE MUSE 


A Room of One’s Own. By Virginia Woolf. 
The Hogarth Press. 5s. 


RS. WOOLF went to ‘‘ Oxbridge’ to speak 

about ‘‘ Women and Fiction.” At ‘‘ Oxbridge ’’ 
there were smooth-shaven lawns, oak-panelling, and 
rare old libraries—for men. In this male and mellow 
“ Oxbridge ’’ she lunched. Sole, partridge, and a con- 
fection beyond naming : 

Meanwhile the wine glasses had flushed yellow and 
flushed crimson; had been emptied; had been filled. 
And thus by degrees was lit, half-way down the spine, 
which is the seat of the soul, not that hard little electric 
light which we call brilliance, as it pops in and out 
upon our lips, but the more profound, subtle and subter- 
ranean glow which is the rich yellow flame of rational 
intercourse. No need to hurry. No need to sparkle. 
No need to be anybody but oneself. We are all going 
to heaven and Vandyck is of the company. 

Later Mrs. Woolf attended dinner in feminine 
“ Oxbridge,’’ where there is no mellowness and much 
that is mean and hustled and ugly. Gravy soup, beef 
and greens, prunes and custard. ‘‘ Biscuits and cheese 
came next, and here the water-jug was liberally passed 
round, for it is the nature of biscuits to be dry, and 
these were biscuits to the core.’’ And so out to 
corridors and banging doors. It set Mrs. Woolf think- 
ing, as well it might, this dinner among the feminine 
dons in the mingled atmosphere of boarding house and 
boarding school, after lunching amid the amenities 
deemed proper to the regnant academic male. 

So Mrs. Woolf goes back, beautifully, wisely, and 
humorously, to the history of the feminine amenities. 
Women who were not queens or courtesans have always 
had this inferior status; who were they to join the 
lyrical choir of the poets, for it is difficult to be a 
poet on prunes? Who were they to speak out who 
had no platform, who to write who had no desk, who 
to meditate who had no room of their own? So the 
women artists have been tortured with grievances; 
repressions have rankled within them and left a mental 
acidity or a nervous distortion of balance. Perhaps 
Mrs. Woolf overrates the relations of the room-space 
to genius, but she does well to remind us how far 
cash and comfort have been the springs of the grandest 
utterance of the spirit. After all, Shakespeare only 
plunged into his most tremendous mood and music of 
tragedy when he was an established ‘‘ Gent.’’ Mrs. 
Woolf postulates for good writing solitude and five 
hundred a year. She well knows that Jane Austen 
had neither, Jane who wrote on the sly in a common 
sitting room and hid her script under pieces of blotting 
paper. She triumphed, but over what terror and tribula- 
tion. Charlotte Bronté always dreading blame for her 
audacity in practising composition and George Eliot, 
living ** sinfully ” in St. John’s Wood and willing to 
be cut off from the social world for her offence, are 
typical of the women who made literary careers of 

ir own. It was always the fight against odds. The 
moral attitude may be different now; there are less 
prudes but there are more prunes. 

And so we come back to it: 


Intellectual freedom depends upon material things. 
depends upon intellectual freedom. And women 
have always been poor, not for two hundred years merely, 
but from the beginning of time. Women have had less 
intellectual freedom than the sons of Athenian slaves. 
Women, then, have not had a dog’s chance of writing 
poetry. That is why I have laid so much stress upon 
Money and a room of one’s own. 


tis impossible to do justice in brief to Mrs. Woolf’s 
tssay, which richly embroiders this argument. It has 
% much wit to sharpen its compassion for women, 
% much learning to inform its retrospect of domestic 
ife and letters in England, and such a beauty of style 
‘convey the whole trend of thought which springs 


to the larger matters from a good lunch and a bad 
dinner. Feminist dissertation is so often harsh and 
hectoring, reminding one of the teetotallers who lump 
into the category of ‘‘ liquor ’’ the loveliest vintage 
with the foulest swipes and assume that nobody can 
want or enjoy a drink unless he has been bribed to 
do so by a mysterious criminal called the Liquor 
Traffic. Mrs. Woolf’s feminism has none whatever 
of that rawness of temper, none of the nagging note, 
and it has been the cause of an exquisite piece of 
writing. The writer’s perception of humanity does 
not mistake a vote for everything. It may be a sym- 
bol. But has it ever done as much for feminine happi- 
ness as a sofa, a door you can shut, a key you can 
turn, and money in the bank? On this text has 
a most delicate discourse been woven. 


POMPS AND VANITIES 


The Life of Solomon. By Edmond Fleg. Trans- 
lated by Viola Gerard Garvin. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 


FLEG’S life of Moses was met last autumn with 
warm reception. The land of Albion flowed 
for M. Fleg with the milk of human kindness and the 
honey of welcoming words. The praise should not 
diminish. With Solomon he has an even richer theme 
and an equally skilful translator. Moses was, as we 
know, an austere man. His head reached continually 
into the clouds and the tables of the law offered more 
jejune banquets than any considered supportable by 
King Solomon. Nor would Moses have fitted easily 
into a party of what Mr. Priestley would <all ‘‘ zvod 
companions.’’ If Moses was Johnny-head-in-air, 
Solomon was Johannes Factotum. Solomon was 
indeed versatile. An industrious husband, he regarded 
matrimony as a. multiple store and far preceded! 
Augustus the Strong in meriting the title of Father of 
his People. He was gourmet, architect, poet, poten- 
tate, law-giver, philosopher and family man. He 
solved leading cases as easily as he rattled off proverbs. 
Unfortunately, there was no Sabbatical journalism in 
his time; otherwise, as the editor of a gossip column, 
this regal blender of aphorism and amour would have 
been at the pinnacle of an august profession. 

Naturally rumours gathered round the records and 
legends round the official chronicle of the King’s 
career. M. Fleg uses it all to fashion what one may 
fairly call a Solomon fantasy. Tradition and the 
Talmud assist the Authorized Version. Even that most 
international of legends, the ring found in the caught 
fish, attaches to Solomon, who has become a magnet 
of miraculous tales. Furthermore, the biographer can 
draw on the poetry as he can draw on the regalia of 
the monarch. The Song of Solomon is the tale’s 
accompaniment, ringing its way like piano-music heard 
across a garden on a summer night. Just as the Old 
Testament glitters with carbuncle and chrysoprase, 
so is the life of Solomon bejewelled with word and 
gem. M. Fleg has the advantage of all the worlds. 
East is here most lavishly Oriental, but Babylon is 
linked with fairyland and one cause of half the trouble 
is Maimel, King of the Ocean, who lives in the Distant — 
Isle. 

Yet, with all his scope and his embroidery, M. Fleg 
keeps the essential quality. Or, if he strays, his trans- 
lator has wisely called him to order. It is the quality of 
the Authorized Version and of its dynamic prose whose 
muscular rhythms are the early inheritance of every 
English ear. He has shaped his story finely and with 
a craftsman’s touch, beginning with that precocity 
which made Solomon a judge over Israel almost before 
he was breeched—or its contemporary Jewish equiva- 
lent—and ending with the upright death by the gall- 
envenomed sword in the innermost depth of the Holy 
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of Holies. At the end is the Hebraic music of repeti- 
tion. ‘‘ He went down, He went down.’’ It is the 
echo of the life’s tragedy. Called to splendour he 
went down to sensuality; called to command he went 
down to cruelty of the most abominable kind. Solomon 
was the savage called to be noble and choosing 
barbarism. ‘‘ He went down. He went down.”’ 
M. Fleg and Miss Garvin guide him vividly as he climbs 
and vividly as he falls. This is a book which echoes 
in the memory as well as in the ear. 


INTEREST, CURRENCY AND DEBT 


The Problem of Interest in its Relation to Cur- 
rency and Debt. By Ernst Dick. Williams 
and Norgate. 18s. 


rw problem of interest has occupied an important 
place in economic theory ever since scriptural 
times, when it was considered that to demand pay- 
ment for the loan of money was to take an unbrotherly 
advantage of a fellow-man’s misfortune. Aquinas, 
in the thirteenth century, harnessed this proposition 
to the classical postulate that money was barren, and 
until the growth of commerce made the payment of 
interest reasonable, the taboo remained. But, though 
interest has now become respectable, since industry 
and trade depend on credit, one can still apparently 
argue about its nature, and in this volume Mr. Dick 
challenges the orthodox opinion. 

A good deal of the book is taken up by negative 
criticism of the accepted doctrine that the rate of 
interest and prices are inversely co-related. Mr. Dick 
denies this and brings forward statistics which indicate 
—what no one doubts—that a high rate of interest 
and high prices are, in fact, often found together. 
In 1870, for example, the English discount rate was 
3-28 and the price index was 128, while in 1895 the 
figures were .98 and 83. Mr. Dick suggests that the 
attachment to a low rate of interest may be due 
in some\.measure to traces of the medieval idea that 
interest is an evil to be kept at the minimum, but the 
fundamental error, he thinks, is the evolutionist belief 
in progress, enrichment and the increase of wealth. 
A philosophy of Mammonism, he insists, is the source 
of the trouble, but it defeats itself because depression 
of the rate of interest leads to unrestrained expansion 
and war. 

The positive parts of the book are devoted to an 
exposition of the author’s own theory that the rate 
of interest and prices are positively co-related, and his 
statistics, of course, give colour to the doctrine at 
first sight. High prices, he says, must go with a high 
rate of interest because each is a manifestation of 
insufficient supply, and he is thus led to assert that the 
rate of interest, rather than currency, is the master 
force in modern economic life. For the gold standard 
he has very little indeed to say and he considers that 
it must be replaced by the more exacting and much 
austerer system of an interest standard of currency. 
The place of money is that of a useful and valued 
servant, but instead of a fixed price of gold there 
should, according to Mr. Dick, be a fixed rate of 
interest. He believes that his view leads to balance, 
restraint, moderation and harmony, and that though 
it excludes the notion of progress and enrichment, it 
also excludes the idea of retrogression and decay. 
In that way may the decline of the West, prophesied 
by Spengler, be checked and permanent stability put 
in its place. 

Mr. Dick is certainly ingenious and reveals argu- 
mentative ability, but the whole fabric of his theory 
seems to rest on an unproved assumption. He assumes 
that the frequent coincidence of high rates of interest 
and high prices implies that the two are causally con- 
nected. In fact, the two things may both be, and are, 


affected by a tertium quid. As Professor Pigou 
indicates in an excerpt included in the book, Mr. Dick’s 
thesis implies that inoculation against plague can do 
no good, simply because in certain parts of India there 
is a high co-relation between deaths from plague and 
inoculation against plague. 


A FRENCH HEROINE 


Open House in Flanders, 1914-1918. By 
Baroness Ernest de la Grange. Murray, 
15s. 


O NLY the day before his death Lord Haig wrote 
a letter to the author of this candid and interest. 
ing diary, in which he called her his “ dear 
(hierarchical) mother.’’ The Baroness Ernest de la 
Grange earned the title of ‘‘ mother of the British 
army” by the courage with which she insisted on 
staying in her old-world chateau of La Motte au Bois, 
on the edge of the forest of Nieppe, and exercising 
her hospitality towards the various British staffs 
which took up their abode in it. Her first guest 
was General Allenby, then commanding the newly 
formed Cavalry Corps, who established his staff in 
her country house on October 12, 1914. ‘‘ Never,” 
says Lord Allenby in his introduction, ‘‘ has there 
been a finer gesture than that of the Baroness Ernest 
de la Grange in the early days of the war, when, 
though urged to flight, she stood at her post regard- 
less of the advancing enemy, whose cavalry were 
sweeping through the surrounding forest of Nieppe. 
Her example of intrepidity calmed the people of the 
village, quieted their fears, and restrained them from 
compromising their safety by panic action.’’ She, 
in return, tells us that General Allenby’s arrival first 
gave her confidence in the victorious outcome of the 
war. To her he personified ‘‘ that spirit of the British 
Empire which would not allow so great a crime to 
be committed against a free and peaceful people.” 

The author draws a charming picture of the double 
life which thereafter went on in her beautiful house, 
where the staff were toiling with maps and orders 
and urgent telephone messages on one side, while the 
best type of French upper-class life continued peace- 
fully, though shorn of its glories, on the other. 
Every day at five o’clock the door of communication 
was opened, and visiting began. The senior officers 
retired early, and then there was an invasion of the 
younger ones—‘‘ and the nice boys, whom I call ‘ my 
rascals,’ stay and chaff till midnight.’’ It is a 
charming picture. So is the little sketch of General 
Allenby, laying aside the taurine mood, watching the 
kingfishers and the perch in the moat, and adopting 
two little refugees for whom he brought dolls from 
London. The book, which has not yet been published 
in French, has been excellently translated by Miss 
Mélanie Lind. 


EVERYMAN’S ESSAYIST 


The Balconniny and other Essays. . By J. B. 
Priestley. Methuen. 5s. 


HESE essays, most of them familiar to readers 

of the Saturpay Review, read, if possible, eves 
better in book form than they did on their first appeat- 
ance. And this is saying much. It is difficult to 
communicate the quality of the pleasure that % 
experienced in reading a good essayist, and in this 
place it is at once a needless and yet a tempting task. 
The usual easy adjectives plaintively present themselves 
and ask for inscription—humorous, witty, observall, 
happy and the rest. But for Mr. Priestley, one feels 
this will not do. In him there is an almost uncamty 
accuracy with which his experience is recaptured 
set down. It would be a poor thing to salute his wot 
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with general praise without accurately designating his 
signal merit, his special quality. What is it? Let us 
say that as Mr. Priestley is a good essayist we cannot 

completely to convey it, It has of course the 
yalities our suggested adjectives would convey; it 
has what we called its uncanny accuracy. Above all 
there is the courage to write what is actually in the 
mind. Read Mr. Priestley on a visit to a decayed 
and incredibly dusty house with the furniture ‘‘ on 
view.’ He gives us the facts and his musings, and 
then he writes : 

Do I imagine all this to be very romantic? Ido. Dol 
know that I am being very sentimental? I do. Does it 
occur to me that I am merely a sentimental literary man 
who is not only embroidering but probably grossly dis- 
torting the facts? No, it doesn’t, by jingo! As I went 
through that little horror of a house yesterday, I learned 
some of the facts, and here they are and you can make of 
them what you will. 

The essay is a perfect miniature which would have 
delighted Henry James, perfectly managed to its con- 
clusion: ‘‘ So, yesterday morning, the antique 
furniture and household effects of Lilac Cottage were 
—like life—on view.’’ We have other special 
favourites—‘ Carless at Last’ and ‘ At a Dance ’— 
but we want to add them nearly all. 

Let us end with the title-page. It has an inaccuracy, 
for the essays are ascribed to J. B. Priestley while 
“ really ’’ one of them is by Mr. Priestley’s Sealyham, 
William Priestley. It also has a quotation which we 
will apply to Mr. Priestley, ‘‘ he whose sympathetic 
mind exults in all the good of all mankind.”’ 


IS PSYCHOLOGY MEANINGLESS? 


Sisyphus: or the Limits of Psychology. By M. 
Jaeger. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Se very popularity of psychology as a ‘‘ science ”’ 
in which every voluble amateur claims the right 
to dogmatize—or, at any rate, to theorize—tmight 
well have put us on our guard. Mr. Jaeger’s admir- 
able addition to the ‘ To-day and To-morrow Series ’” 
crosses the t’s and dots the i’s of our doubts and 
suspicions. It is not that the psychologists have 
contributed nothing to human knowledge or to pro- 
fitable speculation, but that they have not admitted— 
apparently have not realized—the conventional nature 
of their methods and the consequent limitations of 
their findings. That true objectivity of outlook which 
is the very secret of science is impossible when the 
special subject of study and observation is the observ- 
ing and contemplative faculty itself. A purely 
behaviourist science is, of course, a possibility; but, 
in so far as it employed only objective methods, such 
a science might rightly be regarded as a branch of 
physiology. 

As a fact, neither Dr. Watson nor any of his dis- 
ciples in America or elsewhere has been content to 
leave his own ideals, prejudices and preconceptions 
outside his laboratory doors. It would seem that no 
school of psychologists can free itself from its ideal 
conception of human nature. ‘‘ A capacity for perfect 
adjustment to surrounding circumstance ’’ is the idol 
of one school; while ‘‘ the supremacy of the intelli- 
gence” is that of another. No other science develops 
ideals in this way; and, as Mr. Jaeger points out, 
“one is driven to wonder whether it is, in fact, pos- 
sible for man to investigate his own nature without 
becoming moral and didactic about it.’”” Science can, 
undoubtedly, tell us much about human nature, but 
and that is the essential doctrine of this little book 
—it is at least doubtful if it can ever tell us all about 
it. Philosophy may speculate about it, and 
theology may offer guesses as to the purpose of the 
Universe ; but science can, by its very nature, do little 


more than tabulate the customary sequence of 
phenomena. 

Apart from its main thesis, perhaps the most 
interesting thing in Mr. Jaeger’s book is his description 
of Freud as an artist spoilt. And it is an arresting 
suggestion that were Freud ‘‘ ever to undertake an 
imaginative work, literature might be enriched from 
an unexpected source.’’ ‘‘ Had his system been cast as 
a romance or a fantastic play, it might have been 
interesting, moving, perhaps even beautiful.”” More- 
over, ‘‘ it would also have been harmless, since no one 
would have tried to act upon it literally.’”” The psycho- 
analytic version of human nature is intensely drama- 
tic, with its imprisoned complexes, its rebellious 
Libido, its stern Censor and its bewildered and frus- 
trated Ego. It is truly, as Mr. Jaeger says, ‘‘a 
construction comparable with Bunyan’s ‘ Holy 
War,’ ’’ and, he adds, ‘‘ probably its relation to truth 
is similar in kind.’’ A sound and entertaining con- 
tribution to its series. H. R. 


MOUNTAINS 


Climbs and Ski Runs. By F. S. Smythe. 

Blackwood. 
Kenya Mountain. By E. A. T. Dutton. Cape. 
21s. 

HE publishers claim for ‘ Climbs and Ski Runs’ 

that ‘‘ nothing so good in this way has appeared 
in print since Edward Whymper’s time.’’ That is a 
sweeping statement, but we will risk an even more 
daring one: that Mr. Smythe has written a better 
book than the great classic. Nothing can ever oust 
‘Scrambles in the Alps’ from its proud position in 
mountain literature, but, except for the enthusiast, 
it is a book of many long dull passages. Mr. Smythe 
is never dull: he has a gift for story-telling and he 
relates his climbs and failures and struggles in such 
a way that only those who are deaf to the spirit 
of adventure will fail to appreciate his book. 

Mr. Smythe is well known to be a fine mountaineer 
and his ascents of the south face of Mont Blanc 
have made climbing history; indeed, Mr. Winthrop 
Young in his foreword to this book calls them ‘ the 
greatest climbs which have been made since the 
war.”’ The record of these climbs makes the most 
absorbing chapters in the book, though it is close 
run by that of the attempts on and final conquest of 
the west buttress of Clogwyn dur Arddu. But Mr. 
Smythe cannot describe even the most ordinary 
scramble or ski run without giving it those qualities 
of reality and tenseness which make mountaineering 
appeal, practically or theoretically, to every high 
heart. 

It is ungracious, perhaps, to find any fault with a 
book that will give so much pleasure, but impartial 
judgment demands that we should ask Mr. Smythe in 
his next book to avoid trying to write beautifully. 
His flowery passages are weak; his straight narrative 
is in good prose. The book is ornamented with a 
fine collection of alpine photographs. 

Mr. Dutton’s book is of a different quality. It is the 
quiet record of his attempt to scale Mount Kenya with 
every detail of preparation, equipment, staff and the 
rest of it. The actual account of climbing occupies 
a small space and is of no particular interest to the 
climber. His is more a travel book written in pleasant 
style, introducing one to amusing natives, pointing 
out, with no show of erudition but with a keen, 
humorous observation whatever is seen by the way- 
side. Mr. Dutton’s pluck in making this attempt with 
injured legs commands our respect. The book is 
illustrated with an excellent collection of photographs 
and supported with appendices on the geology, flora, 


forests, tribes and history of Mount Kenya, each by a 
fitting authority. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


Seven Tales and Alexander. By H. E. Bates. 
The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Fugitive’s Return. By Susan Glaspell. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Five and Ten. By Fanny Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Dido. By Gertrude Atherton. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


R. H. E. BATES has w charming talent—per- 

sonal, sensitive, imaginative and sincere. He has 
already written three books: two novels and a volume 
of very short stories. The novels were powerful 
and, though they displayed the qualities of his 
imagination, the grandiosity of their conception 
tended to swamp it. His creative gift is interpre- 
tative and sympathetic rather than formative, so 
sensitive to the contours of life that it flows round 
instead of boring through them. He has no ready- 
made mould into which to pour his ideas; they clothe 
themselves in language in haphazard fashion; so that 
even now his writing shows traces of immaturity 
and amateurishness. But this is a defect of his 
quality; he never forces his note, never tries to eke 
out his own inspiration by borrowing from other 
people’s. He does not, like some writers, grow 
slightly rhetorical when he has nothing special to 
say: the expression is as flat as the thought that 
prompted it. 

He is especially successful in portraying the minds 
of children, for his own mind is still coloured by 
wonder and clouded by «an incomplete apprehension 
of the forms of things. All the adventures that befall 
the little boy during his country ride with his uncle 
are touched with magic; they are realized intensely 
but partially, after the manner of childhood. Mr. 
Bates could not have chosen a theme (if theme, 
having so little structure and organizztion, it can 
properly be called) better suited to his talents. When 
later he tries his hand at fantasy and fairy-story 
more conventionally conceived, he is less successful. 
In ‘ The Peach-Tree ’ the borrowings from ‘ Goblin- 
Market ’ are too obvious, and the fable in ‘ The King 
Who Lived on Air’ is too grotesque to plezse the 
child it is Mr. Bates’s purpose to evoke in the reader. 
But the ironical story, ‘A Comic Actor,’ succeeds 
perfectly, while ‘ Lanko’s White Mare’ is almost 
unbearably moving. Hostile critics of Mr. Bates’s 
work could pick out flaws in plenty; the lack of 
snap, the untidy ends, the shambling, desultory gait, 
the awkwardnesses and lapses in the style: 


Soon everywhere was under a warm stillness; all the 
mist dispersed stealthily and silently, without wind, and 
the trees seemed to stoop with an invisible burden of 


heavy airs and the overbearing loveliness of the ripening 
years. 


Clearly, ‘‘ overbearing ”’ is not here the mot juste. 
Mr. Bates’s English has a kind of slouching charm, 
though there are times when the charm is less in 
evidence than the slouch. But his mind is fresh and 
fragrant, and embraces in its gentle, clumsy hold a 
wide variety of experience. 

After these melting accents ‘ Fugitive’s Return’ 
seems unbearably strident, over-written, over-manipu- 
lated, from every point of view excessive. Miss 
Glaspell has written novels that have been widely 
admired, and in this one she certainly shows herself 
mistress of her craft; its tyrant, rather, for she ‘is 
altogether too sure of herself. The story tells how 
an American woman, temperamentally expecting too 
much from life, is cruelly treated by Fate, and 
brought to the verge of suicide. She goes to Greece, 
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to Delphi, and there, by instituting herself the good 
angel of the countryside, by ministering to the needs 
and contributing to the comforts of her poorer neigh. 
bours, she tries to rebuild the edifice of her emotions 
shattered by her husband’s desertion and her child’s 
death. A noble theme; but Miss Glaspell makes it 
distasteful by her manner of handling it. She admits 
that other women have suffered before Irma; but she 
writes as though no one had, and Irma _ herself 
thinks, speaks, and acts as if no one had. She has 
so many modes of self-pity at her command that 
for the reader to offer sympathy seems otiose. She 
is always asking rhetorical questions, sometimes of 
anyone who comes to hand, sometimes of 

in particular, the Universe perhaps. She mentioned 
her dead daughter to a friend, then 


She started away, but suddenly she turned, turning 
upon him, clutching his arms. ‘‘ Where now are her 
little curls—her blue eyes—her hands—her feet? Where 
now is her little brown slim straight body that grew— 


gr ow) ” 


‘*Listen to my tale of woe,”’ one would like to inter- 
polate. 
Here is another of her questionnaires : 


Was this a dream? [she asked herself.] Such dreams 
as follow death? This place in. which she sat—how could 
she be sitting here, alone in a theatre centuries old? 
That could not be—not really be. What is life? What 
is death? What is death? What is dream? What is 


real? Was it perhaps all one? Do there only seem to 
be differences? 


She would like a sign . . . She wanted to know who 
and where she was. And why? Why? 


These metaphysical speculations seem to have bred 
in Irma a self-conceit commensurate with her self- 
pity. She feels not only superior to others in grief, 
but their equal in intellect. She would ‘‘ carry her 
own fresh grief, as one carries an offering ” into 
‘‘those structures of noble thinking (Greek 
Literature) : 


humbly, and asking help, but saying, with authority: 
You have seen. This is true. And so it was as if 
together they found truth—she and Plato; herself with 
Eschylus. 


With Aéschylus let us leave her. 

‘Five and Ten’ differs little from many other novels 
written on the same theme: how to be moderately 
happy though fabulously rich. Miss Hurst's 
millionaire takes life seriously, his wife accepts it, 
his daughter plays with it, his son rejects it. The 
question of happiness is not solved although possible 
solutions are indicated—e.g., fostering the drama, and 
giving the money back to those from whom it came. 
The book abounds in a sense of activity and hurry, 
of social ambitions ardently prosecuted, of luxuries 
denied and granted, of rapid, entertaining small talk. 
It is vigorous in a febrile way; but it would be more 
effective if the author did not identify herself with 
her characters. She is as restless as they : in the whole 
book there is no solid Groped, no stationary point 
from which to observe the actors and the patterns 
they weave in their frenzied search for emotional 
satisfaction. Wanting a standard of comparison, 
everything seems meaningless and unreal, and one 
loses the sense of the relative importance of events. 
It is a strange world, in which so much that seems 
desirable goes begging, and in which so many 
vehement desires can find no object worth their 
constancy. 

In Tyre and Carthage it was different. Desire and 
the objects of desire were properly correlated. As 
Mrs. Atherton portrays them, the people of the ancient 
world were simpler than we are; everyone had an 
end in view. and was expected to pursue it, at what 
ever cost to his neighbours. Emotions flared up 
quickly and as quickly died. Mrs. Atherton’s account 


XUM 
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of the children being passed through the fire to Moloch 
js almost shocking, so completely, through projecting 
herself into the Past, does she take the horrid act 
for granted. She wants to reconstruct the Past, not 
draw lessons from it, nor even invest it with heroic 
attributes. She does not represent her characters as 
more than mortal either in mind or stature. On one 
occasion Dido ‘‘ emitted a low hiss,’’ on another, her 
husband “ flashed a marital eye upon her.” Places, 
in this novel, are more romantic than persons. A=neas 
appears shorn of glamour, for though the 
Carthaginians admit he is goddess-born, and much is 
made of it, Mrs, Atherton’s attitude towards him is 
agnostic and her scepticism infects us. The story has 
no wings, it remains earth-bound. But we must admit 
that Dido’s history was probably like this, though 
we would fain have it otherwise. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Toady’s Handbook. By William Murrell. Grant 
Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 3s. 6d. 


THIS book is good fun, but the theme is such a grand 
one that the author might well have done better with it. 
Mr. Murrell does not offer a ‘ Self-Made Toady’s Letters 
to his Son ’ or compose a ballet from ‘ The Afternoons of a 
Fawning Man.’ But he gives us all the lore of Mr. 
Lickspittle’s art and renders invaluable guidance to that 
form of physical and spiritual drill which will turn the 
human being into a doormat. But we cannot accept his 
play with ‘ Inverted Toadies ’; this widens the scope too far 
and admits to the noble army of sycophants those who 
were only the vehicles of a commonplace courage and 
rectitude. Henry VIII, for instance, defended the Faith 
and saved England from the Papacy by refusing to toady 
to Rome. Yet Mr. Murrell, by his nonsense about 
‘Inverted Toadies,’ actually claims the good Henry for 
himself: ‘‘. . . though self-appointed critics carp at the 
‘ crudeness ’ of his latest manner, he was well on the way 
towards the God-King quality of those few, strong, far- 
seeing Toadies who by appearing to care nothing for the 
opinions of men won their allegiance the surer thereby.” 

One who has such a genuine appreciation for the vigilant 
servants of other men’s vanity should abandon this praise 
of obstinate and rebellious men on the score of ‘ Inverted 
Toadyism ’ and praise only the object. After all, history 
has offered us enough worshippers of the trodden ground, 
kissers of the rod, and other abounding specimens of 
Toadyism that devotees of the Toady’s art surely need not 
run to the rugged types and annex them for their own. 


Classical Studies. By G. M. Sargeaunt. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THE ancient classics no longer hold their pre-eminence in 
schools and were too long taken as mere occasions for 
dwelling on grammar and sources. Now we have books 
that tell us why Greek and Latin have reason to survive. 
Mr. Sargeaunt has considered in his essays several aspects 
of the Greek genius as exhibited in tragedy and the general 
life. It is a genius alien to our own but well worth under- 
standing, since within his limits the Athenian was a finer 
gentleman than many we-can see in the streets to-day. He 
had no inner life but could enjoy a drama which still affords 
in Aristotle’s famous definition an ideal and a test for the 
modern stage. Romance has been added since, though 
gleams of it appear in Euripides, and the essay on Odysseus 
shows that Dante invented the view of him as the 
wanderer obsessed with the delights of travel. Painters 
have kept the classical stories alive and the study of the 
National Gallery in this light is an excellent idea. 

The Latin side of the book does justice to Suetonius, a 
gossip to whom we owe much as a vivifier of character by 
anecdote. . The ‘ Consolations of Cicero,’ who had, we 
remark, several villas as well as his second-rate philosophy, 
is necessarily an apologia. We prefer the praise of Virgil’s 
landscape, touched with the beauty and imagination so 
strange in a Roman. He “ purges from our inward sight 
the film of familiarity which obscures from us the wonder 
of our being.”” The quotation is from Shelley and shows 
the fine taste of the author. His prose is not for the 
beginner but should give real pleasure to the expert. 


A Game at Chess. By Thomas Middleton. Edited by 
R. C. Bald. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THIS edition of a rather famous play has a double merit : 
it has an almost impeccable text (though without all the 
variants the various manuscript reproductions show); and a 
skilful use of all the resources put in the hands of scholars by 
modern bibliographical methods. |The game of chess is 
between the Protestant England of James I and Roman 
Catholic Spain with Gondamar as its ambassador. It owes 
its renown to the suppression of the play by the Council after 
a nine days’ run, an unparalleled success in those days. 
The text of the play has been fully illustrated from the 
pamphlet literature of the day, and from the official docu- 
ments relative to its suppression. The fact that no manu- 
script of the play (there are four of them, some in fact in 
Middleton’s hand) is complete, and that none of them 
corresponds exactly with the three quartos printed at the 
time of the suppression, has added to the editor’s difficulties 
and afforded him ample opportunity to show great sagacity, 
and extraordinary ability for the task he has undertaken. 


J]. Ramsay MacDonald. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THIS book consists of ‘The Man of To-morrow,’ published 
in 1923, and a second work, published early in 1925, on the 
same subject, both slightly enlarged, together with a post- 
script dated 1929. The author is justified in claiming that 
in 1923 and again in 1925 she saw further into the 
future than her critics. The book is useful and instructive 
in many ways but it is written too much in the tone of a 
panegyrist. To a man of the Prime Minister’s stature this 
is a disservice. 


The Meaning of Rationalization. 
Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


““ RATIONALIZATION ” is to modern students of 
industry rather what the phrase “‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ’’ was to the French Revolutionaries. Everyone 
talks about it but few know exactly what it means. Hence 
the value of this small but timely book. Mr. Urwick, who 
is the Director of the International Management Institute 
at Geneva, indicates that rationalization implies a ‘‘ mental 
revolution.”” It is concerned not only with the scientific 
management of individual firms, but with industries, with 
groups of industries, and with national and even inter- 
national economic life. Mr. Urwick stresses admirably 
the importance of each aspect of rationalization and he 
makes a number of very sound suggestions including a 
belated appreciation of Taylorism. He is not too optimistic, 
since rationalization implies added responsibility, but he is 
undoubtedly right in saying that upon this mental revolution 
depends the future of the whole economic world. 


By L. Urwick. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS 


A Miscettany. By A. C. Bradley. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
re Essays: Minster. By Rendel Harris. Cambridge : 
effer. 2s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
A Companion to Mr. Wetts’s ‘ Outting or History.’ By 
Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 


Tue History or Hircuin. By Reginald L. Hine. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 


Tue DETHRONEMENT OF THE Kuepive. By Ardern Hulme Beaman. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


S. Louis or Toutouse aNnD THE Process oF CANONIZATION IN 


THE Fourtzenth Century. By Margaret R. Toynbee. 
Manchester University Press. 14s. 

Tae Assizgs. ted by J. G. Muddiman. Hodge. 
Os. 6d. 

Tue Lay Forks’ History oF THE Liturcy. By Crewdson 
Thomas. Rivingtons. 7s. 6d. 

Coutts’. By Ralph) M. Robinson. Murray. 16s. 


Tue Diary or a Country Parson: THe REVEREND JAMES 
Wooprorpe. Volume IV, 1793-1796. Edited by John 
Beresford. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Prionzers OF Rerorm. By D. C. Johnson. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue CausaL AND THE CasuaL In History. By John Buchan. 
Cambridge University Press. 

More Cracks witn ‘ We Twa.’ By the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair. Methuen. 165s. 

or GENERAL WrancGet. Williams and Norgate. 
1s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


GaMES AND GAMESTERS OF THE ResToraTION. With an intro- 
duction by Cyril Hughes Hartmann. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

CurLInG IN SwITzeRLAnD. By A. Noel Mobbs and F. McDermott. 
Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 


Tue ARCHER’s CHRONICLE AND GREENWOOD ComPaNION. Edited 
by Kenneth Hare. Williams and Norgate. 165s. 
Tue Mysteries oF Ecypt. By Lewis Spence. Rider. 


Mast anD Sart In Europe anp Asia. By H. Warington Smyth. 
25s. 


Blackwood. 


FICTION 


Hosouemians. By Philip Owens. Mandrake Press. 3s. 6d. 
Return oF THE Brute. By Liam O’Flaherty. Mandrake Press. 


5s. . 
Tue Wastep Istanp. By Elmar O’Duffy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stavery.. By Kathleen Simon. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Heroic Acz or Inpia. By N. K. Sidhanta. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. 

Curist IN Istam. By Rev. James Robson. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Parts or a Cuurcu. By Sidney Heath. Philip. 1s. 6d. 

Tue SHakespeare Sonos. Edited by Tucker Brooke. Dent. 

- §e. 

Apvancep Auction Bripcz. By Taylor and Hervey. Putnam. 
5s 


Tue Fame or Biessep THomas More. Being addresses delivered 
in his honour in Chelsea, July, 1929, by Father Ronald 
Knox, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, Lord Justice 
Russell, Henry Brown, Reginald Blunt, Bede Jarrett. Sheed 


and Ward. 3s. 6d. 3 
Prostems oF Prace-Name Stupy. By A. Mawer. Cambridge 
Fowler 


University Press. 6s. oH 

Tue KwyicutTace 1929-1930. By Sir William Bull. 
Wright. 5s. 

Tue Saxon CaTHeprat at CantTersury. By Charles Cotton. 
Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Tuackeray ALpHaset. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Murray. 3s. 6d 


Tux Roor. By John Galsworthy. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
Tue Dominions AND Diptomacy. Volumes I and II. By A. 
Gordon Dewey. Longmans. 45s. the two volumes. 
TRANSLATIONS 
Tur Wuistiers’ Room. By Paul Alverdes. Translated by 
Basil Creighton. Secker. 5s. 
THE re OF THE RENAISSANCE IN Itaty. By Jacob 


Burckhardt. Translated by S. B. C. Middlemore. Harrap. 


42s. 
Ipnicenta Autis. Bv Euripides. Translated by F. Melain 
Stawell. Bell. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 


THorsTEIn OF THE Mere. By W. G. Collingwood. Heinemann. — 


* Sup. By Captain Marryat. Dent. 3s. 6d 
Tue PHANTOM SHIP. n x 3 . 6d. 
Popripa: THE TE AND THE THREE CuTTers. By 

Captain Marryat. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
eusens- Composers. By N. H. Dole. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Jatna. By Mazo de la Roche. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 401 
(Last or our Twenty-NintH Quarter) 
(Cuosinc Dare: First post Thursday, November 28) 
‘To our Pars, Journgy East sy Soutn: 
Our SECOND TURNS TO ASHES IN THE MOUTH. ' 


Emerson’s ‘ Threnody,’ and Lalla $ 
Ww Rookh, ‘ The Fire. 


Deserted ; Irish town and river in it see. 

Backwards or forwards, ma’am, it’s all the same to me, — 
Illusive shadow-show : a word both fine and large. 

He, ere he lost his head, had issued many a charge. 

“* Wisedome of Sirach’s sonne, wise sentences and darke,” 
Of room there was not this with Noah in the Ark. 
Painful and hard to bear: curtail it, I entreat! 

Three fives, the grief removed, were here to enter meet, 
Trained to make all things plain and to declare their use, 
Curtail what one must give e’en to the very Deuce. 

11. ‘Tis manifest, my friend, the gap or notch must go. 

12. In course of being born into this world of woe. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 


its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only fn sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 399 


D iligen T1 1 “* The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 
E quitat Ion Prov. x. 4. 
E rrin G3 2 ** While Man’s desires and aspirations stir, 
R eparte E He cannot choose but err.” 

S kippe R Goethe’s Faust (Bayard Taylor). 
T imnat H$ 3 ** Then went Samson and his father and 
A Uthor his mother downe to Timnath, and came 
to the vineyard at Timnath: and behold: 
K nigh T a yong Lion roared upon him... and 
pl pk In he tare him as one should have rent a 
N isa Né kid.” 

G arglin G Judges xiv. 5. 


4“ The words of Nehemiah the sonne 
of Hachaliah ... in the moneth Nisan 
in the twentieth yeere of King Artah- 
shashte ... the king said vnto mee, 
Why is thy countenance sadde, seeing 

. thou art not sick? ”’ 

Nehem. i. 1 and ii. 1, 2. 


Acrostic No. 399.—The winner is ‘* Glamis,’’ Colonel T. 
Lyon, 8, Powis Gardens, W.11, who has chosen as his prize 
‘Through Terror to Freedom,’ by Stella Arbenina, published 
by Hutchinson and reviewed by us on November 9 under the 
title of ‘The Russian Revolution.’ Thirty other competitors 
named this book, eleven selected ‘On the Stream of Travel,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, 
Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robert Brown, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Clam, J. R. Cripps, M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Fossil, 
G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, W. P. James, John Lennie, Madge, 


Margaret, Martha, Mary, J. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, 
N. 6. Sellam, F. M. Petty, M. C. S. Scott, , Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Stucco, Muriel T., H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 


Mrs. Greene, James Hall, Jop, Lilian, Mrs. Milne, —— 
Owen, Peter, Sydney, Thora, 
others more. 
Acrostic No. 398.—Two Licuts Wrone: Ma 
Fossi.—I regret that I cannot possibly accept ape for 
Jordan. Competitors are recommended to check their solutions 
carefully before posting them. 


| 
Lion 
One Licut Wronc.—A. E., E. Barrett, Bolo, Boote, Miss 
Carter, Carlton, Chailey, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. -L., 
Moore, H. de R. Morgan, M. Overton, Quis, Rabbits, Rand, 
Margarita Skene, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tyro. 
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A GOOD-BYE 
“The only thing you can rely on is the human ARM 
will, On three things you can build every- TO S ALL THAT 
A NOVEL BY 
ERNEST 
BY 
i you have the will to co-operate, let us | ee ROBERT GRAVES 
co-operate with you in turning your savings to Bis 
the best advantage. 
A WITH PROFIT ASSURANCE description of thewound- |] most 
Banya ing of the hero i sensational 
STANDARD bombardment is as tre- |] book on the Great War 
provides a high interest yielding investment for mendously Pale = be Leds soca 
your savings at the same time affording life is 
The Standard’s rate of bonus is 42s. per cent ioe Seen Sana rn- Daily Herald. 
rs annual and compound. No flush and no fever 
showing how co-operation with this great Mutual deep. sympathy with 
Company will enable you to build up success. | bowed 
n, is a su mance.’ German or English.’ 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


EALINGS in the new 5 per cent. Conversion 

Loan opened last Monday morning at a discount. 

This had been anticipated, and emphasizes the 
fact that the issue was badly handled. Unfor- 
tunately, it has almost become an _ accepted 
axiom that new Government issues should open at 
under the issue price, which is undoubtedly undesirable. 
Had more attention been paid to the psychology of 
the investor, arrangements for this new Conversion 
Loan could have been made to ensure that when 
dealings opened last Monday ity could only have been 
procured at a premium; this would unquestionably 
have assisted subscriptions for the next Government 
issue when it is made. 

At the present levels both the new Conversion Loan 
and the 5 per cent. War Loan are particularly attrac- 
tive purchases for those who favour this class of invest- 
ment, and during the next three months both counters, 
in common with the gilt-edged market generally, should 
rise to higher levels. There is one factor, however, that 
may detract from this movement: unfortunately, the 


legislation of the present Government shows clear 


indications of increasing the national expenditure; 
this naturally is an adverse factor for the gilt-edged 
market, and is already causing uneasiness in City 
circles to those who look ahead a few months and are 
fearful of the contents of the next Budget. 


SOME INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 

Although it is impossible to say with any confidence 
whether the heavy liquidation throughout the Stock 
Exchanges and Bourses of the world has spent its 
force, it is hoped that the worst has been seen, and 
that although we may have to face spasmodic bursts of 
liquidation and days when markets are dull, if not flat, 
as a result of fresh setbacks in Wall Street, the time 


has arrived when the picking up of shares at bargain 


prices should be seriously considered. In view of the 
general dépreciation and the fact that first-class 

counters have suffered as severely as those with less 
past achievement to support their quotations, the 
investor has a wide range of first-class shares from 
which to choose, all of which are standing at levels 
which certainly were not anticipated some few months 
ago. In making a selection, investors would be well 
advised to study carefully the question of yield based 
on past distributions, and, in addition, not to over- 
look the fact that the wholesale depreciation in share 
values throughout the world must inevitably lead to 
reduced spending power for a period, which may quite 
possibly reflect disadvantageously on the profits of 
those companies not operating in the essentials of life. 
Among the shares which it is suggested are worth 
locking away at about present levels, attention is 
drawn to the Underground ordinary shares, Shells, 
International Teas, the Margarine issues, Imperial 
Tobaccos, British American Tobaccos and Carreras, 
Sudan Plantations and Thomas Tillings. 

The business of each of these companies is believed 
to be progressing satisfactorily, and certainly should 
not be adversely influenced by the recent debacle in 
share values. Any of these locked away at the present 
price, in addition to paying for their keep in the form 


of adequate dividends, 


the history of the company. 


should show §satisf. 
capital appreciation in the course of the next twelve 


THE ASBESTOS COMBINE 


Considerable interest has been caused by the news. 
of the proposed merging of interests between Turner 
and Newall and the Rhodesia and General Asbestos 
Corporation. Details of both of these companies have 
been given in these notes on several occasions, and 
the present scheme, which entails Rhodesia. and 
General Asbestos shareholders receiving five Turner 
and Newall shares for every four shares held, is an 
equitable one, and is likely to enhance the value of 
Turner and Newall shares. As the result of this pro- 


- posed fusion one is forced to wonder whether in due 


course the Cape Asbestos Company will not be 
similarly treated. In any event, shareholders of the 
Cape Asbestos Company, being interested in a well 


‘conducted company, should retain their holdings. 


BURMA CORPORATION 


The Burma Corporation have issued their ninth 
Annual Report for the year ended June 30 last. This 
discloses that the period under review has been 


‘eminently satisfactory. Ore reserves have been sub- 


stantially. increased, with no appreciable detriment to 
grade, in spite of the extraction of a record tonnage. 
A big expansion in profits is returned, the net figure 
for the year totalling 41,054,842 as compared with 
4788,291 for 1927-28, which constitutes a record in 
It will be remembered 
that shareholders have already benefited by this 
increased profit in that for the period under review they 
received dividends and bonuses totalling 16 annas per 
share, which compares with 12 annas for the previous 
year. 


FOSTER CLARK 


Another satisfactory report, which has been issued 
during the week, is that of Foster Clark Limited, 
the Report and Balance Sheet for the year ended 
September 26, 1929, showing a net profit, including 
income from investments, of £157,979, which com- 
pares with £152,128 for the previous year. Share¢ 
holders, who have already received an interim divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. on their ordinary shares, are to 
receive a final dividend of 15. per cent., and a bonus 
of 5 per cent., making a total of 35 per cent. for the 


GRAMOPHONES H.M.V. 


_ Careful perusal of the chairman’s speech at the 
recently held Ordinary General Meeting of the Gramo- 
phone Company emphasizes the soundness of the 
position of this company, and the attraction of its 
shares at the present greatly reduced level. While, 
admittedly, the manufacture of gramophones and 
gramophone records is a luxury trade, there are no 
indications of a falling off in the demand for the pro- 
ducts manufactured by this company, while its 
decision to ‘interest itself actively in both the radio 
and the talking film business should enhance its profit- 
earning capacity. 

Taurus 

Bank Rate was on Thursday reduced from 6 per cent. 

to 53 per cent. 
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T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST 
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cleaner. Samples free. 
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YPEWRITING, 


accurately 
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Highly 


recommended for accurate and t work. Charges 
moderate. ya BUREAU. IF, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.32. 
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Art Exhibition 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
HENRIK LUND—Paintings and Lithographs, etc. 
LUCIEN PISSARRO—Recent Pictures. 
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Appointment Vacant 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacancy for 
an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS in 
their Department. The post will be filled by competitive 
interview. Application must be made by Friday, 6th 
December, on a form which can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates should be 
university graduates with first-class honours in History or 
English. . Experience in teaching will be taken into account. 

For men the salary begins at £300 per year, and rises 
by annual increments ot £25 to £700. There is a cost-of- 
living bonus, which at present is about £123 on a salary 
of £300. For women the annual salary begins at £250 
and rises to £550 by increments of £20. The bonus on 
4250 is at present about £111. There is a prospect, but 
no guarantee, of promotion to the post of Senior Assistant 
Director on a scale (for men) of £700 by increments of 
425 to £900 exclusive of bonus. Assistant Directors are 
subject to the usual superannuation rules for the Civil 
Service. 

Candidates must be between 23 and 30 years of age on 
the last day for application. In reckoning age for this 
purpose, candidates who served in H.M. Forces between the 
4th August 1914 and the 11th November 1918 may deduct 
from their actual age any period of service between the 
4th August 1914 and the 31st December, 1919. 
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